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| o the Proprietors of the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


‘As the Accounts you have already given of the public Buildings of Weftmintter, 

| has been well received by your Readers, I prefume you will think the following 

Account of the City Gates of London, «worthy a Place in your ufeful Magaxine. 
Your confiant Reader and Well-wifber, D. D. 


I Ntiquarians are divided with re- 
v4 gard to which were the origi- 
al gates, built by the Romans ; but 
“From the remains of the feveral Ro- 
an ways, leading to London, New- 
ate, Cripplegate, Aldgate, and that 
“formerly at Dowgate, appear to be 
“the four original and only gates at 
Wirt built for the ufe of the city, 
notwithftanding what fome authors 
ove advanced in favour of Ludgate 
Yand Alderfgate. 
_ The city gates are, at prefent, more 
numerous than formerly, which is 
Bare to the additional roads, that 







vhave from time to time been made 
‘for the convenience of carriage, aad 
“the accommodation of the citizens, 
“in repairing to their gardens and the 
fields. 

_ In defcribing the city gates, I fhall 
‘begin at the fouth-eait angle of the 
‘wall, where the ancient Tower of 
London, commonly called the White 
/ Tower, is fituate. 

| This gate, which ftood at the eaft 
‘end of the Poftern-row, on Tower- 


3 hill, was ereéted foon after the con- 


: — quelt (in a beautiful manner, with 


e 





‘ftones brought from Kent and Nor- 
} mandy) for the convenience of the 
: neighbouring inhabitants both within 

an 
q fecond of Richard I, William Long- 
champ, Bifhop of Ely and hun. 


enlarge and ftrengthen the Tower of 
London with an additional fortifica- 
tion, on this occafion, that part of 
the city wall from the faid Tower to 
this gate, in length about three-hun- 
dred feet, was pulled down to make 
® way for a ftrong wall and a fpacious 
ditch; which depriving the poftern 
Nums. LXXX. Vor. XH, 


without the wall; but, in the. 


lor of England, having refolved to 


| An Account of the Gates of the City of London. Illuftrated with a curious 
; perfpedive View of thefe Structures. 


of its fupport or buttrefs on that fide, 
it fell down in the year 1440, after 
which it was no otherwife re-edified, 
than by a defpicable wooden building, 
with a narrow paflage, which is alfo 
gone many years ago. 
ALDGATE. 

This gate, which is fituate north- 
wards from the poftern, at the di- 
ftance of fourteen-hundred and fixty- 
two feet, is one of the four original 
gates of the city, through which the 
Roman vicinal way led to the Tra- 
je€tus, at Old-ford: But when, or 
on what occafion it received its name, 
is unknown. A certain antiquary 
fays, it received its prefent appellation 
from its antiquity: This feems very 
improbable, feeing we have not the 
leaft authority for fuch an affertion ; 
wherefore we may as juftly conclude it 
to have been the laft, as well as the firft 
ere&ted. It may, with more proba- 
bility, be conjetured, that, when 
the Saxons firft pofleffed themfelves 
of this city, they found this gate fore- 
ly decayed, and more ruinous than 
any of the reft, therefore they might 
impofe the epithet of eald, or ald, 
upon it. But, be that as it will, the 
firft mention we find of this gate is in 
King Edgar’s charter to the Knights 
of the Krighton-guild, about ann. 

67, wherein it appears, that the 
ands by him to them granted were 
bounded on the weft by it. 

. This gate, being very ruinous, was 
pulled down anno 1606, when, in 
digging for a new foundation, divers 
Roman coins were difcovered ; two 
of which Mr. Bond the furveyor 
caufed to be cut in ftone, and placed 
in the eaft front on each fide the paf- 
fage. The fir% flone of this edifice 
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was laid anno 1607, at the depth of 
fixteen feet, and finifhed ann. 1609, 
with a poftern at the north end, and a 
water-conduit at the fouth-eait angle 
thereof ; but, the laft being difuied 
for many years, two houfes were e- 
rected in licu of it, in the year 1734, 
and a poftern made in the fouth end 
af the gate for the convenience of 
paffengers. ‘The apartments over this 
gate are appropriated to the ufe of 
@ne of the Lord-mayor’s Officers. 

BISHOPSGATE. 

‘ North-weft from Aldgate, at the 
diftance of fourteen-hundred and for- 
ty feet, is fituate Bifhopfgate, bat of 
what antiquity, or by whom, or on 
what occafion fo denominated, is un- 
known. A modern author conjec- 
tures it to: have been at firft erected 
by Erkenwald, Bifhop of London, 
about ann. 675. ‘This imagination 
feems to be but poorly grounded ; for 
Tam of opinion, that London, im that 
Prelate’s time, was not of fuch con- 
f@quence, either in its commerce, or 
number of inhabitants, as to have an 
additional gate built for it. And that 
this gate was not ereéted faxty years 
before the conqueft, I prefame, may 
reafonably be fuppofed ; for, in the 
reign of Ethelred, the Danes deftroy- 
ing the kingdom of the Eait-Angles 
with fire and {word, Alwin, Bifhop of 
Helmeham, to prevent their oficring 
an indignity to the lucrative remains 
of King Edmund the Martyr, removed 
the corpfe from St. Edmund’s Bury to 
London, in the year 1010, where it 
entered at Cripplezate ; wherefore it 
is reafonable to conclude, that, had 
this gate been then in being, itwould 
have becn brought into the city this 
Way, as the moit commodious:. 

The firft mention I find of this gate 
is in the year 1210, when William 
Blund, one of the Sheriffs of this city, 
is faid to have fold his houfe and gar- 
den without the fame to the Maitters 
or Wardens of London-bridge; and, 
in’ confideration of divers privileges 
granted by feveral Kings of England,. 
as well as by the citizens of London,. 
to the merchants ef the Hanfeatic 


company ites in this city, the faid 
company not only obliged themfelves 
and their pofterity to keep this pate 
at all times in repair, but likewile to 
defend the fame, as often as it fhould 
happen to be attacked by an enemy. 

But, the {aid company not fulfilling 
their contract, they were, by the citi- 
zens, prefented to the Itinerant Judges, 
at the Tower of London, for their 
neglect, in not keeping the faid gate 
in repair, as they ought, in return for 
the many privileges granted them. 
Whereupon Gerard Marbod, the Al- 
derman, and the Direétors of the faid 
company, not only agreed to pay to 
the Mayor and. citizens the fum of 
210 marks for its immediate repair, 
but likewife covenanted anew to main- 
tain and defend the fame. 

In the year 1551, this gate being 
very ruinous, the company aforefaid 
prepared materials for rebuilding it ; 
but, that corporation being foon after 
diffolved,, the care thereof reverted to 
the city, who, it feems, little regard- 
ing the fame, it continued im a forry 
condition, till the year 1731, wher 
it was taken down. But, the work 
being obftructed for fome time, the 
foundatior of the prefent gate was-not 
laid till the month of May, anno 
1733, nor the fabric (which, through 
the carelefnefs of the perfons con- 
cerned in building the fame, gave way 
in divers parts) finifhed till the year 
1735- However, though the prefenr 
edifice does not refle& much honour 
upon the city, in point of grandeur, 
yet in one refpect it exceeds the for- 
mer: for that had but one poftern for 
the conyeniency of foot-paflengers, 
whercas the new one has two. 

MOORGATE. 

This gate, which is fituate fixteen- 
handred and fixty-four feet to the 
weitward of Bifhopfgate, was eredted, 
in the year 1415, for the eafier accefs 
of the citizens to their gardens and 
the neighbouring fields ; at which 
time, from its vicinity to the moor, 
it received its appellation. 

This gate is a very magnificent 


_ @difice, with two pofterns for the ac- 


commedation 
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commodation of paflengers ; and the 
apartments over it are tor the enter- 
tainment of one of the Lord-mayor’s 
Officers. 

As, in the year 1736, the Moor- 
gate poftern was erected, between this 
gate and that of Bithopfgate, for the 
ufe of the neighbouring inhabitaats ; 
fo were likewife the pofterns of Ba- 
finghall and Aldermanbury built, an. 
Dom. 1655, between this and that of 
Cripplegate, for the convenience of 
the citizens in thofe parts. 

CRIPPLEGATE., 

Weftward from Moorgate, at the 
diftance of one thoufand and thirty- 
two fet is fituate Cripplegate, which 
is fo denominated from cripples, who 
anciently begged there. This I take 
to be one of the four original gates of 
the city, notwithftanding what has 
been faid to the contrary by an eminent 
antiquary, who has declared in fa- 
vour of Alderigate, without confider- 
ing, that he has fhewnthe great an- 
tiquity of this gate, by acquainting 
us, that, in the reign of Ethelred the 
Second, the Danes committed the moft 
cruel and unheard-of depredations in 
the kingdom of Eaft-Anglia ; where- 
fore Alwin, Bifhopof Helmeham, to 
prevent their offering any indignity to 
the facred, or rather gainful remains 
of King Edmund the Martyr, removed 
his corpfe from Bedrifworth or St. 
Edmund’s Bury to London, where it 
entered at this gate, an. Dom. 1o10. 

For the prefent ftate of this gate, 
take the following infcription: ‘ This 
gate was repaired and beautified, and 
the new pottern made, at the charge 
of the city of London, in the fifteenth 
year of our Sovereign Lord King 
Charles, inthe mayoralty of Sir John 
Robinfon, Knight and Baronet, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower of London, and 
Alderman of this ward, an. Dom. 
1663.” 

The apartments over this gate are 
for the accommodation of the Water- 
bailiff. 

ALDERSGATE. 

This gate, which is fituate fouth- 

weit of Cripplegate, at the diftance 
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of twelve-hundred and fixty-five fect, 
is deemed by Stowe to be one of the 
four origmal gates ef London for no 
other reafon, than that alder, the 
fir fyilable thereof, implies antiqui- 
ty. But, asthe epithets ef alder and 
ald are brought to prove the anti+ 
quity of this and Aldgate, I think it 
ought firft to have been fhewn, that 
thofe appellations were adtually im- 
pofed to diftinguifh them from the 
modern gates. Had this been the 
cafe, I doubt not but the other ‘two 
original gates would have likewife 
been properly denominated, to point 
them out as origmals. If but one of 
thefe gates had had the name of ald 
conferred upon it, there would have 
been fome colour, though very little 
reafon, to have called it the oldeft, 
fecing we may reafonaoly fuppofe, 
that the four original gates are co- 
eval, and, as Stowe has fhewn us, 
that Cripplegate was in being above 
feven-hundred and twenty years 
ago. 

The name of this gate is derived 
from Aldrich, a Saxon, and from el- 
ders, by other authors, i.e. jeniors, or 
old men, the builders thereof ; and, by 
others, from the great number of el- 
der-trees which grew in that neigh- 
bourhood. Be thefe etymologies as 
they will, I cannot help being of o- 
pinion, that any one of them appears 
to me more probable, than that pre- 
tended to be conferred on account of 
its age. Norcan I affent to the fen- 
timents of Stowe, who affirms this to 
be one of the four original gates of 
the city, as well from what has. beer 
faid upon the two preceding gates, as 
becaute I have no-where found it men- 
tioned before the conqueft; which 
makes me conclude it was not erected 
before that period, 

~ The prefent gate, with a poftern at 
the weft end, was built anno 1617, 
towards the charge of which, Willi- 
am Parker, citizen and merchant-tay- 
lor, gave the fum of one thoufand 
oe ; but, it being much defaced 

y the fire of London, anno 1666, it 
was repaired in the year 1670, 
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The apartments over this gate are 
appointed for the reception of the 

‘ommon Crier of the city. 

NEWGATE. 

This gate is fituate fouth-weft of 
Alderfgate, at the diflance of one 
thoufand and thirty-feven feet. Ac- 
cording to Stowe, it was fo denomi- 
nated from its modern building, being 
at firft erefted about the reign of 
Henry the Firft; but this thould be a 
miftake, according to a Jate author, 
who fays, that it was only then re- 
paired, and that it was anciently de- 
nominated Chamberlain-gate. 

- This gate, for upwards of five-hun- 
dred years, has been the common 
gaol for felons of the city of London 
and county of Middlefex.; but, being 
deftroyed in the conflagration, anno 
1666, it is rebuilt with greater mag- 
nificence, than any of the other gates 
of the city. 

LUDGATE. 

This gate is fituate feven-hundred 
and ninety-feven feet fouth of New- 
gate. According to Geffrey of Mon- 
mouth, it took its denomination from 
King Lud ; but, having already re- 
futed that romantic writer, I shall take 
no farther notice of the fabulous re- 
Jation of Lud, 

This gate is, by a celebrated 
and judicious antiquary, denominated 
Fludgate, from a rivulet below it, 
where Fleet-ditch now is. I readily 
concur with this author, but with 
this variation as tq the name, that, in- 
ftcad of Fludgate, I am apt to think 
it fhould rather be Fleetgate, fram 
the Saxon flod, vloet, fleote, or 
fleet, which imply a fmall navigable 
watercgurfe, fuch as the Fleet rivulet 
has probably been from the original 
ef London ; and, as this fmall river, 
or Fleet, has given denomination tp 
Fleet-fireet, Fleet-lane, to the Fleet- 
prifon, and Fleet-bridge, I am in- 
duced to believe, that it alfo com- 
municated its name to this gate, even 
as Cripplegate and Moorgate received 
their appellations, the one from the 
¢vipples jitting near it, and the other 


fom its vicinity to the moor, 


Stowe’s fuppofition, that Ludgate 
was one of the four original gates of 
this city, feems to be founded upon 
the rebuilding of St. Paul’s cathedral}, 
after its conflagration in the reign of 
the Conqueror, when Maurice, Bi- 
fhop of London, an. Dom. 1083, 
began to rebuild the fame; and his 
fucceffor, Richard Beaumeis, having 
purchafed divers ftreets in that neigh- 
bourhood, inclofed the fame witha 
mighty wall of ftone, for encompaf- 
fing its cemetery, whereby the publie 
paflage was fo obitrucied, that car- 
riases, &c. were obliged to pafs by 
Pater-nofter Row, throueh Ave-mary 
Lane, to Ludgate; whic: , together 
with the carriages, &c. winch paffed 
on the fouth, through Carter and 
Creed lanes, proved not only incor- 
venient, but likewife very dangerous ; 
wherefore it was poe neceflary to 
erect another gate, a little towards 
the north, which was accomplifhed 
either in the reign of Henry the Firft, 
or that of King Stephen, and deno- 
minated Newgate. 

This fuppofition of ereéting New- 
gate, at this time, feems very ill 
grounded; for it would have been 
abfurd in the citizens to have put 
themfelves to fo great and unnecef- 
fary an expence, by erecting New- 
gate, and purchafing the buildings 
and fites of fo many houfes, as mutt 
on that occafion have been removed, 
to make way for Newgate-ftreet. But, 
by fuppofing Newgate to be one of 
the four firft gates, there was no oc- 
cafion for fo great an expence ; where- 
as a gate might have been erected 
where Ludgate is fituate, at a {mall 
charge: by which, and what has al- 
ready been faid in favour of Newgate, 
I think it will hardly be denied the 
priority ; and that Ludgate, upon 
the above, or fome other occafon, 
muft have been built fince the erec- 
tion of the original wall and gates of 
London. 

This gate, which, in the year 1373, 
was conftituted a free prifon (though 
at prefent otherwife) for poor debtors 
freemen of the city, was greatly en- 
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larged by Sir Stephen Forfter, fome 
time Mayor of London, who, having 
himéfelf been a prifaner in this place, 
when begging at the grate, was by a 
certain rich widow interrogated, What 
fum would difcharge him? He tre- 
plied, Twenty pounds, which the ge- 
neroufly difburied ; and, wt him 
into her fervice, he, by an indefati- 
gable application to bufinefs, gained 
the affections of his miftrefs to fuch a 
degree, that fhe made him her huf- 
band; and, having greatly inriched 
himfelf by commerce, amidit his af- 
fluence bethought himfelf of the place 
ef his confinement ; and, having ac- 
quainted his Lady with his defign, 
the readily concurred therein : where- 
upon they heartily fet about putting 
the fame in execution, which was to 
enlarge the prifon; and, in order 
thereunto, caufed divers of their 
houfes contiguous to the gate to be 
pulled down, and on the fites thereof 
erected a ftrong {quare {tone building, 
containing the following rooms, viz. 
the porch, the paper-houfe, watch- 
hall, upper and lower lumberies, cel- 
lar, long ward, and the chapel; in 
the laft of which, on the wall, in a 
copper plate, was the following in- 
{cription, viz. 

Devout foules, that paffe this way, 

For Stephen Forfter, late Maior, hear- 
tily pray, 

And Dame Agnes, his fpoufe, to God 
confecrate, 

That of pitie this houfe made for 
Londoners in Ludgate. 

So that for lodging and water prifon- 
ers here nought pay, 

As their Keepers {hall all anfwere at 
dreadful doomes day. 

There is in the chapel the following 
infcription: ‘ This chapel was erected 
and ordained for the divine worthip 
and fervice of God, by the right ho- 
nourable Sir Stephen Forfter, Knight, 
fome time Lord-mayor of this ho- 
nourable city; and by Dame Agnes 
his wife, for the ufe and godly exer- 
cife of the prifoners in this prifon of 
Ludgate, anno 1454.’ 

The worthy founder not only fet- 
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tled a falary upon the Chaplain of this 
prifon, but likewife appointed, that 
the ufe of all the rooms in his addi- 
tional building fhould be for ever free 
to all unfortunate citizens (finding 
their own bedding) and alfo water, as 
appears by the above infcription. 

The prefent gate was erected an! 
Dom. 1586, with the ftatue of Queen 
Elizabeth on the weft front, and thofe 
of the fictitious King Lud and his two 
fons on the eaft ; the three laft where- 
of, in my humble opinion, ‘tend great 
ly to the difhonour of this great and 
opulent city, to have the reprefenta- 
tions of fuch fabulous Princes placed 
over its principal gate : And I pre- 
fume'to exprefs my opinion, that the 
taking of them down, and eretting in 
their Read the effigies of the illuitri- 
ous and celebrated Roman and Lon- 
don hilftorian, the incomparable Ta- 
citus, would greatly tend to the ho- 
nour of this famous metropolis, as 
he was the firft author that ever men- 
tioned it. 

DOWGATE. 

From Ludgate to Fleet-ditch on 
the weft is four-hundred and fifty- 
four feet, and thence to the river of 
Thames feven-hundred and eighty 
feet ; and from Fleet-ditch in the weft, 
along the river fide, to the White 
Tower (within the Tower of London) 
on the eait, five thoufand nine-hun- 
dred and fifty feet; fo that the whole 
circumference of the city, within the 
wall, isthree miles, one hundred and 
fixty-five feet. 

By what has been faid, the fourth 
original gate of this city :muft have 
been at Dowgate, where anciently 
was the Trrajectus, or ferry of the 
Watling-ftreet, one of the four great 
Roman military ways; wherefore I 
think it is not to be doubted but the 
Romans, at the erection of London- 
wall, built the fouth gate of this city 
over the faid military way. 

Stowe will have this gate to be 
denominated Down-gate, from the 
great defcent from St. John Zacha- 
ry’s church on Dowgate-hill, to the 
river Thames ; but, confidering what 
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count of the conftruction of the walk 
thereof, as publifhed fome years ago, 
by that learned and judicious anti- 
wary, Dr. Woodward, together with 
me additional obfervations thereon., 

‘ The city wall being, upon this 


¥ have faid upon the difcovery of a 
teffelated Roman pavement in this 
neighbourhood, I prefume it will ap- 
ar, that there was little or no de- 
Sout at that place, when this gate 
was at firft erected ; therefore it could 
not receive its mame from that: 
Wherefore I join in opinion with a 
very judicious antiquary, that it was 
anciently by the Britons called Dour- 
gate, that is, the Water-gate, which, 
according to the reafons above af- 
figned, anfwers exactly to this place, 
and where they all confpire to point 
this out as the only original water- 
ate. 
- "Fhe other gates on this fide, men- 
tioned by Stowe, denominated Wolf- 
gate, Ebb-gate, Puddle-dock gate, 
Oyfter-gate, Botolph’s-gate, Billingf- 
gate, and the Water-gates by the 
Tower and Cuftom-houfe, inftead 
of having ever been real gates in 
the city wall, were only fo many 
wharfs, or places for the landing of 
merchandizes, amd were fo denomi- 
nated from their owners, from vicinal 
places, and from goods ufually land- 
ed there, and which, by their num- 
ber and names, I imagine, were e- 
rected long after the diflolution of the 
wall, and fince the conqueft. And, 
as the great wharf, or original land- 
ing-place, retained the appellation of 
Dour, or Dow-gate (from the gate 
which anciently ftood there) I think 
it probable, that the erectors of thefe 
wharfs, or quays, in emulation of 
that, dignified theirs with the epi- 
thets of gates ; as we at prefent find 
all houfes of correétion denominated 
Bridewell, from the fituation of the 
original in this city, near St. Bridget’s 
or St. Bride’s well. 

Thus have we given a defcription 
of all the gates of this city, except 
that on the Bridge, called Bridge- 
gate, which we fhall give an account 
of, when we come to give a defcrip- 
tion of London-bridge, on which jt 
is built. 

Having gore through the account 
of the gates of this great and ancient 
city, we fhall fubjoin a curious ag- 


occafion, to make way for thefe new 
buildings, broke up and beat to pieces, 
from Bifhopfgate onwards fouth-eaft, 
as far as they extead, an opportunity 
was given of obferving the fabric and 
compofition of it. From the foun. 
dation, which lay eight feet below 
the prefent furface, quite up to the 
top, which was in all nearten feet, 
it was compiled alternately of layers 
of broad flat bricks and of ragftone. 
The bricks lay in double ranges ; 
and, each brick being but one inch 
and three tenths in thicknefs, the 
whole layer, with the mortar inter- 
pofed, exceeded not three inches. The 
layers of ftone were not quite two 
feet thick of our meafure. Itis pro- 
bable, they were intended for two of 
the Roman, their rule being fome- 
what fhorter than ours. To this 
height the workmanfhip was after the 
Roman manner; and thefe were the 
remains of the ancient wall, fuppofed 
to be built by Conftantine the Great. 
In this it was very obfervable, that 
the mortar was (as ufually in the Ro- 
man works) fo very firm and hard, 
that the ftone itfelf as eafily broke 
and gave way as that. Itwas thus 
far, from the foundation upwards, nine 
feet in thicknefs.” And a little lower 
he adds, § The broad thin bricks a- 
bovementioned were all of Roman 
make ; and of the very fort, we learn 
from Pliny, were in common ule a- 
mong the Romans, being in length a 
foot and a half of their itandard, and 
in breadth a foot. Meafuring fome 
of thefe very carefully, I found them 
feventeen inches and four tenths in 
length, eleven inches and fix tenths 
in breadth, and one inch and three 
tenths in thicknefs of our meafure.” 

‘ The old wall having been de- 
molifhed, as hath been jntimated a- 
bove, was afterwards repaired again, 
and carried up of the fame thicknefs 
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to eight or nine feet in height; or, if 
higher, there was no more of that 
work now ftanding. All this was ap- 
parently additional, and of a make 
later than the other part underneath 
it, that was levelled at top, and 
brought to a plane, inorder to the 
raifing this new work upon #. The 
eutfide, or that towards the fuburbs, 
was faced with a coarfe fort of ftonc, 
not compiled with any great care or 
fkill, nor difpofed into a regular me- 
thod ; but on the infide there appear- 
ed more marks of workmanfhip and 
art. At the bottom were five layers, 
compofed of fquares of flint and of 
free-ftone ; though they were not fo 
in all parts, yet in fome the fquares 
were near equal, about five inches 
diameter, and ranged in a quincunx 
order: Over thefe were a layer of 
brick; then of hewn free-itone, and 
fo alternately, brick and ftone, to the 
top. ‘There were of the bricks in all 
fix layers, each confifting only of a 
double courfe, except that which lay 
above all, in which there were four 
courfes of bricks, where the layer 
was intire. Thefe bricks were of the 
fhape of thofe now in ufe, but muclt 
larger, being near eleven inches in 
length, five in breadth, and fomewhat 
above two and a half in thicknefs. 
Of the ftone there were five layers, 
and each of equal thicknefs in all 
parts for its whole length. The high- 
eft and loweft of thefe were fomewhat 
above a foot in thicknefs; the three 
middle Iayers each five inches; fo 
that the whole height of this additio- 
yal work was near nine feet. As to 
the interior parts, or the main bulk 
of the wall, it was made up of pieces 
of rubble-ftone, with a few bricks of 
the fame fort of thofe ufed in the in- 
ner facing of the wall, Isid uncer- 
tainly, as they happened to come to 
hand, and not in any ftated method. 
There was not one of the broad thin 
Roman bricks, mentioned above, in 
all this part, nor was the mortar here 
near fo hard as in that below; but 
from the defcription may be eafily 
collected, that this part, when firtt 
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made and intire; with fo various and 
orderly a difpofition of the materials, 
flint, ftone, and bricks, could not 
but carry a very elegant and hand- 
fome afpe&t. Whether this was done 
at the expence of the Barons, in the 
reign of King John; or of the citi- 
zens, inthe reign of King Henry the 
Third, or of King Richard the Se- 
cond, or‘at what other time, I cannot 
take upon me to afcertain from ac- 
counts fo defeftive and obfcure, as 
are thofe which at this day remain of 
this affair.’ 

Upon the additional work now de- 
feribed, was raifed a wall wholly of 
brick, only that it terminating in bat- 
tlements, thefe are topped with ‘co- 
pings of itone. It was two fect four 
inches in thicknefs, and fomewhat a- 
bove eight feet in height. The bricks 
of this are of the fame module and fize 
with thofe of the part underneath. 
How long they had been in ufe is un 
certain.’ 

This wall for ftrength and beanty 
was embellifhed with ftately towers, 
which on the fouth, together with the 
wall, are long fince become a prey te 
the tide and weathet ; but the remains 
of thofe on the land-fide, being fifteen 
in number, are ftill to be feen, one 
whereof, about the middle of Houndf— 
ditch, is of Roman conftruétion, com- 
pofed of ftone, with layers of bricks, 
interlaid after the Roman manner, 
and, for aught appears, is the molt 
confiderable piece of Roman archi- 
tecture remaining in Great-Britain. 

This tower, which is ftill fix and 
twenty feet in height, is fituate almoft 
oppolite the end of Gravel-lane, on 
the weft of Houndfditch, and is ftill 
three ftories high, but forely decayed, 
and rent from top to bottom in feve- 
ral parts; it is at prefent inhabited 
by a baker, and the door thereof, 
within the wall, is in Shoemaker row, 
fronting the paflage into Duke’s-place. 
Near this tower, about eighty paces 
fouth-eaft towards Aldgate, is another 
of the fame manner of conftruction, of 
the height of one and twenty feet, per- 
feétly found, and much more —_ 
u 
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ful than the former ; the bricks being 
as found as if but newly laid, while 
the ftones in moft parts are become a 
facrifice to devouring time. Thefe 
towers, as already obferved, were built, 
together with the city wall, by Theo- 
dofius the Elder, in the reign of Va- 
lentinian ; wherefore they mutt, in the 
prefent year 1753, have “tood about 
thirteen hundred and eighty-five years. 

On the fouth of Aldgate, at the 
lower end of a ftreet denominated the 
Vineyard, is the bafis of another Ro- 
man tower, about eight feet high, 
which fupports a new building of 
three ftories in height, in the wall 
whereof is fixed ‘a large ftone, with 
the following infcription . 


Virtue Triumphant: Or the Hiftory of Repfima. 


‘ Glory be to God on higli, who 
was gracioufly pleafed in a wonderful 
manner to preferve the lifes of all the 
people in this houfe, twelve in num- 
ber, when the ould wall of this bul- 
work fell down three ftories high, 
and fo broad, as two cartes might en- 
ter a breaft, and yet without any 
harm to their perfones ; the Lord fan- 
ctify this his great providence unto 
them, Amen and Amen.’ 

‘ It was Tuefday, the 23th Septem- 

ver, 1651.” 

By the remains of Roman work in 
the city wall, the fame at its erection 
feems to have been about twenty-two 
feet in height, and that of the towers 
about forty feet. 


4n Faftern 


Tale. 


Merchant of Bafra, named Du- 

kin, left off his trade to give 
himfelf up entirely to devotion. He 
was always very confcientious, and of 
courfe made very little of his bufi- 
nefs. He lived in a little houfe at 
one end of the city, and had an on- 
ly daughter whom he bred up in the 
Sar of the Moft High, and the prac- 
tice of all the mufiulman’s virtucs. 
They fafted both of them not only 
on all the days of appointed fafts, 
but often on others, to mortify them- 
felves. In a word, they fpent their 
whole time in prayer and reading the 
alcoran. They lived in great con- 
tent, and wanted nothing, becaufe 
they defired nothing. 

As careful as Repfima (for fo Du- 
kin’s daughter was called) was to keep 
herfelf from the eyes of man, and 
to live in a perfect renunciation of 
the things of this world, fhe was, 
however, found out in her folitude. 
The report of her virtue brought fe- 
veral men thither, who demanded 
her in marriage of her father ; and the 
would have had many more lovers, 
had it, been known that her beauty 
was equal to her virtue. Dukin, con- 
fidering the meannefs of his fortune, 


would have her marry fome rich mer- 
chant ; but the fhewed fuch an aver- 
fion to marriage, that he would not 
put her upon it, for fear of doing too 
great violence to her inclination. No, 
father, faid fhe, as often as he talked 


to her on that fubjeét, I will not leave | 


you, fuffer me to enjoy, with you, the 
{weetnefs of the quiet life you lead. 
Several years did they two live in 
this manner. At laft, the angel of 
death took Dukin from his daughter. 
Repfima finding herfelf deprived of 
his fupport, lifting up her hands and 
eyes, addrefled herfelf thus to hea- 
ven: O thou only hope of the dif- 
trefled, only relief of the orphans, 
who never forfakes the miferable that 
put their truft in thee, and implore 
thy afliftance ; thou who heareft the 


vows of the innocent, be not deaf to | 


my prayer. Thou art all-powerful, 
thou canft preferve me; deliver me, 
oh! heaven, from all the perils with 

which my innocence is threatened. 
After Dukin’s funeral was over, all 
the family reprefented to Repfima, 
that fhe could not with decency re- 
main in that folitude, but ought to 
marry. At the fame time they pro- 
poi¢d to her a young merchant, na- 
med 
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who | bed Temim, whofe prudence and 
_ probity were much talked of. She 
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could not at firft relifh advice fo con- 
trary to her difpofition ; but, having 
confulted the great prophet by prayer, 
fhe thought herfelf infpired, and that 
was fufficient to determine her to mar- 
ry Temim, which fhe did foon after. 

She found, in her hufband, not on- 
ly all the good things that had been 
faid of him, but a difpofition to love 
her paffionately ; Temim every day 

rew more and more enamoured of 
7 and delighted himfelf with the 
thoughts of having a wife of fuch fin- 
gular merit. He efteemed no man 
upon éarth fo happy as himfelf; but; 
alas! his happinefs was of no long 
duration. ‘Tremble, ye mortals, when 
you are at the height of your withes. 
Perhaps the very moment, which will 
be the laft of your felicity, is not far 
off. 

A year after his marriage, Temim 
was obliged to make a voyage on the 
coaft of India. He committed the 
care of his domeftic affairs to a bro- 
ther of his. Revende, fays he; my 
brother, endeavour to make Repfima 
chearful during my abfence, and be a 
good hufband of my eftate ; I need 
fay no more to thee. I judge of thee 
by myfelf. I doubt not but my in- 
terefts will be as dear to thee as thy 
own. Yes, my brother, replied Re- 
vende, you do me juftice to put fuch 
a confidence in me, and, indeed, there 
is no need of recommending to me to 
be careful of your interefts. The ties 


_ of blood and friendthip would not per- 


x 


mit me to be otherwife. 

Upon the affurance Revende had 
given Temim to take great care of his 
houfe, the latter departed from Bafta, 
and embarked on the gulph, in a fhip 
bound for Surat. As foon as he was 
gone, his brother came to his houfe, 
and made a thoufand proteftations of 
fervice to Repfima, who received him 
very civilly. By misfortune, Revende 
fell defperately in love with his fifter- 
in-law. He concealed his paffion for 
fome time, but it infenfibly maftered 
him fo far that he could not help de- 


ee 
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clating it. Though the Lady was 
highly provoked at his boldnefs, yet 
fhe {poke to him gently, and prayed 
him to make no fuch difcourfes to 
her, reprefenting to him the injury he 
did Temim, and how fruitlefs his cri- 
minal addrefles would be to himfelf.: 

Revende, finding his fifter-in-law 
took his declaration fo tamely, did 
not defpair of conquering her, and 
grew bolder upon it. Oh, my Queen; 
iays he, all that you can fay to me 
on that fubjeét, will be to no pur- 
pofe. Hearken then to my fighs, 
and accept of my fervices. I will 
bind myfelf with the girdle of flave- 
ty, and be your bond{man till death. 
Let us agree together, and our com- 
merce fhall be fo fecret, that fcandal 
fhall never be able to attack us. At 
this difcourfe, Repfima could not con- 
tain her choler. ‘Thou monfter, fays 
fhe, art thou follicitous only to hide 
thy crime from the eyes of the world ? 
Art thou only afraid of being difgra- 
ced among the people ? Doft thou not 
think of the offence thou wouldft 
commit againft thy brother and hea- 
ven, who fees the bottom of thy 
heart ? Do not flatter thyfelf, I would 
rather die a thoufand deaths than fa- 
tisfy thy guilty love. 

Perhaps, any mai, lefs brutal than 
Revende, would have been wrought 
upon by thefe words, and have had 
the greater efteem for Repfima. As 
for him, finding he could not corrupt 
her, he refolved to ruin her out of 
revenge, and took this method for it. 
One night when fhe was at prayer, 
he caufed a man to enter Temim’s 
houfe privately ; this man ftole into 
her chamber, and Revende, coming 
afterwards with four witnefles whom 
he had fuborned, broke open the 
door of the houfe, and, running di- 
re@tly to her chamber, cried, Ah! 
wretch, have I furprifed the with a 
man? Is it thus thou honoureft my 
brother in his abfence ? I have brought 
witneffes, that thy denying thy crime 
may be of no fervice to thee; thou 
wicked one, thou affecteft all the out- 
fides of fevere virtue, at the fame 
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time that thou committeft in fecret the 
moft infamous actions. Saying this, 
he made fo much noife, that he alarm- 
ed all the neighbours, and rendered 
the affront public. , 
By this black artifice did Revende 
make his fifter-in-law pafs for an adul- 
terefs. He was not contented with that. 
He went with his four witneffes to the 
Cadi, informed him of the adventure, 
and demanded juftice. The Judge 
prefently examined the witnefles, and, 
upon. their depofitions, ordered his 
Lieutenant to feize Repfima, and put 
her in prifon until the next day. ‘The 
Lieutenant executed his commiffion, 
and the next day the perfon acculed 
was condemned to be buried alive in 
the high-way.. This cruel: fentence 
was put in execution. The victim 
was conduéted a league out of the 
city, accompanied with a vaft con- 
courfe of people, and buried up to her 
neck in a grave, where they left her. 
As the people returned to the city, 
various were the judgments concern- 
ing Temim’s wife. It is mere calum- 
ny, faid fome of them, this matter 
was foon determined. Repfima had 
always the appearance of a woman of 
difcretion and virtue. Ay, faid o- 
thers, one muft not depend upon the 
appearance of women; this woman 
was doubtlefs very juftly condemned. 


es every one argued upon the mat- 


“ter, according to their feveral charac- 
ters. 

Repfima was left in the high-way 
in the condition I have mentioned ; 
when, at midnight, an Arabian rab- 
ber paffed by on horfe-back ; fhe cal- 
Jed to him, Whoever thou art, oh! 
paffenger, faid fhe, 1 befeech thee to 
fave my life. I am unjuitly buried 
alive. In the name of God have pi- 
ty on me, and deliver me from the 
cruel death Iam condemned to; fo 
good a work will not be without its 
reward. The Arab, though a rob- 
ber, was touched with compaffion ; 
[{ will fave this unfortunate creature, 
fays he to hiinfelf; my confcience is 
busthened with 2 thoufand crimes, 


this charitable a¢tion will perhaps dif 
pofe the Moit High to pardon me. 

Having thus reflected on the cha- 
rity of the deed, he alighted, went 
up to Repfima, and, having taken her 
out of the grave, mounted his horfe 
again, and took the Lady behind 
him. My Lord, fays fhe, whither are 
you going to carry me? To my tent, 
replied he, which is not far off ; you 
will be fafe there, and my wife, who 
is the beft woman in the world,. will 
receive you very kindly. 

They foon after came to a. place 
where were feveral tents, in which lived 
Arabians, all robbers. They alight- 
ed at the door of one- of them, and 
the Arab knocked ; immediately came 
a negro and opened it... The robber 
took the Lady in with him, and 
prefented her to his wife, and told 
her how he met with her. The A- 
rab’s wife was naturally charitable, 
and it was much againft her will, that 
her hufband followed the trade of 
robbing, She made Repfima very 
welcome, and prayed her to tell her 
her adventures. Temim’s wife be- 
gan the relation of them with a pra- 
found figh, and told them in fo ma- 
ving a manner, that all who heard 
her were touched with it, but efpeci- 
ally the robber’s wife. Fair Lady, 
faid fhe, to Repfima, with the tears 
in her eyes, I am as fenfible of your 
misfortunes as you yourfelf can be, 
and be affured I will da whatever I 
can to affift you. My good Lady, re- 
plied the wife of Temim, I thank you 
for your kindnefs ;, I fee.now heaven 
will not forfake me, fince I_meet with 
perfons that take part in my mifery. 
Let me ftay with you I pray you, and 
give me fome corner where I may 
{pend the reft of my days in making 
vows for your profperity. 

‘The Arab’s wife carried her to a 
little room, faying, You will here be 
at quiet, aig will come hither 
to interrupt your devotions, It was 
a great comfort to Repfima to have 
found fuch an afylum; fhe. never 
ceafed returning thanks to heaven for 
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it; but, alas! her troubles were not 
over, fhe was to pafs through many 
other misfortunes. 

The negro who ferved in the Ara- 
bian tent, and whofe employment 
was to rub down the horfes, to drive 
the cattle a-field, and fetch them back 
again, caft one day a prophane eye 
upon Repfima ; fhe is beautiful, fays 
he to himfelf, and hew happy fhould 
I be, if I could make her love me! Ca- 
lid (fo the negro was called) tho’ he 
was one of the moft hideous montters 
of his fpecies, was not without hopes 
of becoming a happy lover. This 
hope, and the beauty of the beloved 
objet, whom he often faw, fo in- 
creafed his love, that he refolved to 
declare it the firft opportunity that of- 
fered. It was not long before an oc- 
cafion prefented itfelf. ‘The Arab 
and his wife were both gone abroad, 
and, Repfima and he being left alone 
in the tent, he entered her room. I 
have a long while, fays he, waited 
for the moment that I might tell you 
privately, I die for love of you. I 
cannot live without you relieve me. 
Monfter, replied fhe, canit thou ima- 
gine that I would ever deign to look 
on thee ? But, were thou the moft a- 
miable of men, thy fuit would be in 
vain, and yet doft thou flatter thy- 
felf with the hope of pleafing me? 
be gone, thou infolent, I cannot bear 
the fight of thee without horror; if 
ever, continued fhe, thou talkeft to 
me of love again, I will tell thy maf- 
ter who will punifh thy infolence. 

She fpoke thefe words fo refolute- 
ly, that he judged very rightly, fo 
fair a conqueft was not referved for 
him. As he was every whit as wick- 
ed as Revende, he thought he ought 
to be revenged of a woman that had 
ditpifed his flame, but he took a very 
odd way to effect it. The Arab had 
a child in the cradle, of which he 
and his wife were very fond. One 
night Calid cut off the child’s head, 
and, carrying the dagger with which 
he did the barbarous action to Repfi- 
ma’s room, he opened the door dex- 
teroufly and foftly, and put the bloody 
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dagger into the Lady’s bed, who 
was then afleep; he alfo affetted to 
leave drops of blood on the floor, 
from the cradle where the child was 
murdered, to the bed where lay the 
innocent Lady, on whom he defigned 
that the fufpicion of the murder fhould 
fall, to which end he alfo ttained her 
robe with blood. The next morning, 
as foon as the Arab and his wife faw 
their child in the condition the negro 
had put it, they made a moft ter- 
rible outcry, tore their hair, and 
threw afhes on their heads. Calid 
ran to them, and afked what was 
the matter, as if he was entirely ig- 
norant ef it. They pointed to the 
cradle covered all over with blood, 
and their child dead in it. He af- 
fected an extreme fury at the fight of 
it; he made the mott hideous howl- 
ing, and his geftures were as terrible. 
Oh unparalleled misfortune, cried he, 
oh deteftable treafon, eh that I could 
know what barbarous hand was the 
author of it! If I had him here, I 
would tear him in pieces ; but, add- 
ed he, methinks it 1s to be difcover- 
ed ; one need only trace the murderer 
by the track of blood from the cra- 
dle; at thefe words, his mafter and 
he followed it to Repfima’s room, 
where the negro pulled out the dag- 
er he had put there, from under the 
fot, and fhewed the Arab the La- 
dy’s cloaths all bloody. He then 
fpoke thus to him, Oh, my matter, 
you fee how this wicked woman has 
requited you for all your kindnefles. 
The Arab was in an inexpreflible 
furprize, when he faw there was 
ground to fufpect, that Repfima had 
committed the cruel action: Ah, 
wretch ! (fays he to her) is it thus 
thou obferveft the laws of hofpitality ? 
Why haft thou fpilled the blood of 
my fon? What had the poor harm- 
lefs babe done to provoke thee to put 
an end to his days, when they were 
fearce begun? Ah, inhuman! Did 
the fervices I have done thee de- 
ferve this recompence? Saying this, 
he burft into a flood of tears, and 
remained fpeechlefz. Oh my dew 
Hz Lord, 
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Lord, fays Calid, ought you to parley 
thus with this abominable ftranger ? 
Will you be fatisfed with making 
reproaches? Strike rather the fatal 
dagger into her heart, which fhe made 
ufe of to murder your only fon. If 
you will not be revenged of her your- 
felf, let me do it for you: I will pu- 
nifh this wicked woman, who has 
dipped her hands in your child’s 
blood. At thefe words he took up 
the dagver, and was about to plunge 
it into Repfima’s breaft. She was fa 
amazed at the negro’s daring to ac- 
cufe her of fo foul a crime, that fhe 
was ftruck dumb. 

She had not ftrength enough to 
juftify herfelf; and the negro was go- 
ing to ftrike the blow, when the A- 
rab held his hand: What would you 
do? fays Calid to him: Would you 
deprive me of the fatisfaétion of chaf- 
tifing an impious wretch, who is in- 
fenfible of the right of bread and 
falt? Ah, do not oppofe my defign ; 
let me purge the earth of a moniter, 
who if fhe was fpared, it would be 
only to commit other crimes. Saying 
this, he lifted up his arm a fecond 
time, to give the more fatal ftroke to 
Repfima ; but the Arab ftill held his 
haad, and forbad him to kill her. 
The robber, as troubled as he was for 
the lofs of his fon, and though ap- 
pearances were againft the wife of 
Temim, yet he could hardly think 
her guilty. He would hear firft what 
fhe had to fay in her own juftification, 
He demanded of her, Why fhe had 
murdered the child? She anfwered, 
the had no manner of knowledge of 
that affair, and fell a weeping {o bit- 
terly, that the robber took compaf- 
fionon her. The negro, obferving 
it, would have killed her, notwith- 
ftanding he was forbidden. by his 
mafter. His over-eagernefs to ftab 
her difpleafed the Arab, who bad 
him be gone, telling him his zeal hur- 
ried him too far: I will not have this 
woman lofe her life; I believe her 
innocent, notwithftanding appear- 
ances condemn her. 

Though the robber’s wift was ia 


the greateft affliction for her fon, yet 
fhe could not think Repfima was ca- 
pable of the crime imputed to her: 
We had better (fays fhe to her huf- 
band) fend her away, without —_ 
her any harm, than kill her, unlefs 
we were fure fhe was guilty. The 
Arab was of his wife’s opinion, and 
faid to Repfima, Whether you are in- 
nocent, or guilty, [ can no longer 
let you live here ; as often as my wife 
and I fee you, it will bring our fon 
into our remembrance, and will daily 
renew our grief. Quit this tent, and 
feek any other refuge, where you 

leafe. You ought ta be very well 
fatisfied with my moderation. Inftead 
of taking away your life, 1 will even 
give you money for your fubfiftence. 
Repfima extolled the juftice of the A- 
rab, telling him, Heaven was too 
righteous not to let him know, one 
time or other, the author of the crime. 
She then thanked him for his kind- 
nefs to her ; but, when he would have 
given her a purfe with a hundred fe- 
quins in it, fhe refufed it, faying, 
Keep your money, and leave me to 
Providence ; Heaven will take care 
of me. No, no, replied he, I mutt 
engage you to take thefe fequins, 
they will not be ufelefs to you. She 
accepted of them; and, having pray- 
ed the robber’s wife not to think ill 
of her, fhe left the habitation of the 
Arab. 

She travelled all day without reft- 
ing, and at night arrived at the gates 
of a city, which was not far from the 
fea-fide. She by chance knocked 
at the door of a little houfe, where 
lived a good old woman, who open- 
ed it, and afked, What fhe would 
have ? Mother, replied Repfima, I 
am a ftranger: I came this moment 
to this city, I know no-body, and 
beg you will be fo charitable as to 
take me into your houfe. The old 
woman confented, and gave her a 
little room to lie in. Upon which 
the wife of Temim pulled a fequin 
out of her purfe, and, giving it to 
her hoftefs, bad her go buy fome 
provifions for their upper. The old 
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woman went out, and in a little time 
returned with fome dates, and fome 
wet and dry conferves, and they fat 
down together to eat them. After 
fupper Repfima told her ftory to the 
old woman, who was mightily moved 
at hearingit; and then they went to 
bed. 

The next day, Repfima having a 
mind to go to the baths, her hoftefs 
accompanied her thither. As they 
were on the way, they faw a young 
man with his hands tied and a rope 
about his neck; the hangman was 
leading him to execution, and a 
crowd of people attending him. Rep- 
fima demanded what crime the young 
man had been guilty of. She was 
told he was adebtor, and that the 
cuftom of that city was to hang thofe 
who did not pay their debts. How 
much does he owe? fays the wife of 
Temim. Sixty fequins, replied one 
of the inhabitants ; if you will pay the 
money for him, you will fave his life. 
With all my heart, fays fhe, pulling 
out her nine & Whom muft I pay it 
to? They prefently informed the 
hangman, who led the young man to 
execution, that a Lady offered to 
pay the debt. ‘The creditor was called 
for; Repfima told him out the fixty 
fequins, and the young man was im- 
mediately fet at liberty. Every one 
wanted to know who this ftranger was, 
whole generofity had fo charmed 
them; and they were fo inquifitive, 
that, initead of going to the public 
baths, the took leave of her old 
hoitefs, and left the city to avoid the 
importunate curiofity of the inhabi- 
tants. 

In the mean time, the young man, 
who had efcaped death, fought after 
his deliverer, to thank her; and, 
being told fhe was gone out of the 
city, he enquired which way fhe 
went, and followed her. He over- 
took hernear a fountain, by the fide 
of which the ftopped to reft herfelf; 
he faluted her very refpeétfully, and 
told her he would be her flave to thew 
his gratitude. No, fays fhe, I wiil 
not have you purchafe fo dearly the 
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fervice I have done you; you are 
not fo much obliged to me as you 
imagine ; it was not for love of you, 
that I faved you from death, but for 
love of the moft High. 

While the was talking to him, the 
young man caft his eyes upon her, 
and became enamoured of her beau- 
ty. He prefently made a declaration 
of his love ; and, thinking he never 
could have a better opportunity to 
fhew the heat and vigour of his paf- 
fion, he threw himfelf at Repfima’s 
feet, and befought her, in the mof 
paffionate terms, to accept of the fa- 
crifice of his heart ; but the chafte 
wife of Temim, inftead of being 
pleafed to fee a lover at her feet, 
flew into a rage againft him, and 
treated him no more favourably, than 
fhe had done the negro: Thou vil- 
lain! fays fhe to him, thou knoweft, 
that, had it not been for me, thou 
hadft not now been alive. The moft 
infamous hand had taken thy life 
from thee, and dareft thou attempt 
my honour? Art thou fo infolent, as 
to tell me thy defires? Fair Lady, 
replied the young man, I did not be- 
lieve you would be angry to hear me 
exprefs how full my foul is of grati- 
tude, and fhew, at the fight of you, 
it is afflicted by your beauty. Is it an 
affront to you, to fay you have charm- 
ed me? Peace, wretch! interrupted 
Repfima ; do not think, that my vir- 
tue will bear to hear thee talk thus; 
it is in vain for thee to hide thy wick- 
ed defign under fubmiffive and re- 
{peéttul words. I know how to dif- 
tinguifh thy falfhood from thy flat- 
tery. Be gone, and do not make me 
repent of the fervice I did thee. 

Her manner of pronouncing thefe 
words let the young man fee there 
were no hopes for him ; fo he made 
her no anfwer, but rofe and pro- 
ceeded on his way to the fea-fide. 
When he came there, he fpied a thip, 
whofe crew was juft coming afhore, 
and belonged to a Merchant of Bafra, 
bound for Serendib. He went up to 
them, and afked for the Captain ; to 
whom he faid: I have a voung flave 
to 
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£o fell, a perfeét beauty ; fhe does not 

ove me, and I am refolved to get 
zid of her. I left her by the fide of 
a fountain not far off; if you will 
buy her, I will fell ‘her a pennyworth ; 
you fhall ‘have her for 300 fequins. 
dt is a bargain, replied the Captain, 
provided fhe is fo young and hand- 
tome, as you fay fhe is. 


Upon this the young man led the 
Captain to the fountain, where Rep- 
fima, having made ablution, was at 
prayer. As foon as the Captain faw 
her, he told out 300 fequins te the 
young man, who returned with them 
to the city. 

[To be continued.] 


The Life of Lewis X1V, King of France (Page 26, Vol. XII.) 


continued, 


The Marfhal Duke de Villeroi was 
fon of the King’s preceptor, and, 
having been brought up with him, 
was aags highly in his favour. He 
had been a companion to him in all 
his campaigns, as well as pleafures. 
He was aman of an agreeable and 
charming perfon, courageous, honour- 
able, friendly, fociable, and magni- 
ficent in every thing; but his enemies 
faid, that, at the head of an army, 
he was more taken up with the ho- 
nour and pleafure of commanding, 
than bufied in the defigns of a great 
General. They likewile reproached 
him with fuch an obftinate attachment 
to his own opinion, that he never fol- 
lowed the advice of any other perfon. 

He came into Italy to give orders 
to Marfhal de Catinat, and to add to 
the difguit of the Duke of Savoy : 
His behaviour fhewed, that hethought 
a favourite of Lewis XIV, at the 
head of an army, far above a Prince ; 
he called him only Savoy, treating 
him as a General in the pay of 
France, -and not as a Sovereign, who 
was Lord of the barriers which na- 
ture had fixed betwixt France and 
Italy. The friendfhip of this Prince 
was certainly not fo regarded, as 
feemed necefiary ; the Court imagin- 
ed, that fear alone would be a fufti- 
cient tie to keep him in her interetft, 
and that a French army, by which 
about fix or feven thoufand Piedimon- 
tefe troops were continually furround- 
ed, would warrant his fidelity. 

Marfhal Villeroi behaved to him 
as his fuperior in command, and his 


equal in other refpeéts. The Duke 
of Savoy had the empty title of Ge- 
neraliflimo, and the Marfhal had the 
fole authority. His firft order was, 
that they fhould attack Prince Eu- 
gene, pofted at Chiari, near Oglio. 
The general Officers were of opinion, 
that fuch a ftep would be contrary to 
all the rules of war for very ftrong 
reafons: 'The poft was in itfelf of no 
confequence, and the intrenchments 
inacceffible ; fo that they could gain 
nothing by carrying it, and, if they 
failed, would lofe the reputation of 
the campaign. Villeroi peremptorily 
told the Duke of Savoy he mutt 
march, and he fent an Aid de camp, 
in his name, to order Marfhal Cati- 
nat on the attack. Catinat made 
him repeat the order thrice, and then, 
turning to the Officers under his com- 
mand, ‘ Come then, Gentlemen, faid 
he, we muft obey.” They accord- 
ingly marched up to the intrench- 
ments. ‘The Duke of Savoy beha- 
ved, at the head of his troops, not 
like a man diffatisfied with France: 
Catinat fought as if he fought for 
death ; he was wounded, and in this 
condition, when he faw the King’s 
troops repulfed, and Villeroi not giv- 
ing orders, he made a retreat. After 
this he left the army, and came to 
Verfailles to give an account of his 
condué& to the King, without com- 
plaining of any perion. 

Prince Eugene always kept the fu- 
periority over Marfhal Villeroi, At 
lait, in the midit of winter, 1702, one 
night, when the Marfhal was afleep 
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i utmoft fecurity in Cremona, a 
as great firength, and defended 
by a numerous garrifon, he was fud- 
denly awaked by the noife of feveral 
vollies of mufquet-fhot ; he rofe in 
the utmoft hurry, and mounted his 
horfe. The firft thing, that prefents 
itfelf to him, is a fquadron of the 
enemy; he is inftantly taken pri- 
foner, and conduéted out of the town, 
not knowing what pafled there, nor 
being able to. imagine the caufle of 
this {urprifing event. Prince Eugene 
was already in Cremona: A prieft, 
named Bozzoli, Provoft of St. Maria 
Neuf, had let in the Germans by a 
common fewer: Four-hundred {ol- 
diers, having by this means been con- 
veyed into the prieft’s houfe, had 
killed the guards at the two gates ; 
and, thefe being opened, Prince Eu- 
gene entered with 40°00 men. All 
this had been done, before the Go- 
vernor, who was a Spaniard, could 
have the leaft fufpicion, 4nd before 
Villeroi awaked. The preparations 
for this enterprize had been carried 
on with the utmoft fecrecy, order, 
diligence, and precaution. The Spa- 
nifh Governor firft appeared in the 
flreets with fome foldiers, but was 
killed by a mufquet-fhot, and all the 
general Officers fhared the fame fate, 
or were taken prifoners, except Count 
de Revel, the Lieutenant-general, and 
the Marquis de Pralin: Chance, how- 
ever, defeated all the prudence of 
Prince Eugene. 

The Chevalier d’Entragues was 
that fame day to have a review. of his 
regiment of Marines ; they had ac- 
cordingly affembled by four o’clock in 
the morning at one end of the town, 
precifely at the time when Prince Eu- 
gene entered at the other. D’Entra- 
gues hurried into the ftreets with his 
men, and furioufly attacked the Ger- 
mans ; by this means the reft of the 
garrifon had fome time to come toge- 
ther. The Officers and foldiers throng- 
ed into the ftreets and public places 
in the utmof confufion, fome half 
armed, and others half naked, with- 
out a Commander, and without ox- 
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der. They fought in the greateft dif- 
traction, running from ftreet to ftreet,. 
and from one {quare to another. Two 
Irith regiments, part of the garrifon, 
at laft put a itop to the fury of the 
Imperialifts ; never was any town fur- 
prifed with greater art and ftratagem, 
nor any defended with fo much va- 
lour. The garrifon confifted of five- 
thoufand men; Prince Eugene had 
yet brought into the town but four- 
thoufand ; a confiderable detachment 
of his army was to have come by a 
bridge over the Po. His meafures 
had been concerted with great pru- 
dence, but another mifchance intirely 
defeated them. This bridge, guard- 
ed only by about one-hundred French 
foldiers, was to have been firft feized 
by the German cuiraffiers, who, as 
foon as Prince Eugene entered the 
town, were accordingly ordered upon 
that exploit. For this purpofe, as they 
had come in at.the fouth gate, neareft 
the common fewer, they muf now 
pafs through the Po-gate towards the 
ficld of Cremona, on the fouth fide, and 
thence to the bridge ; they according ~ 
ly haftened thither, but the guide, who 

conducted them, happening to be kil- 

led by a mufquet-fhot from a win- 

dow, the cuirafliers. miftook one ftreet 

for another, and thus the way and 

time were protracted. In this fhort 

interval the Irifh, having rufhed to 

the Po-gate, furioufly attacked and 

repulfed the cuiraffiers. The Marquis 

de Pralin feized this opportunity, and 

ordered the bridge to be cut down ; 

thus the re-inforcement which the e- 

nemy expected, could not advance, 

and. the town was faved. 

Prince Eugene, after having fought 
the whole day, and having been al- 
ways matter of the gate he had enter- 
ed, at laft retreated, carrying with 
him Marthal Villeroi, and feveral ge- 
neral Officers prifoners, but failed in 
carrying Cremona, which his own 
activity and prudence, joined to the 
negligence of the Governor, had put 
into his hands, and which fortune, 
and the bravery of the French and I- 
ruh, had taken from him. 
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Marthal Villeroi, who was extreme- 
ly unfortunate on this occafion, was 
exclaimed againft by the courtiers at 
Verfailles, with great bitternefs ; which 
is not to be wondered at, confidering 
his charaéter, his high ftation, and the 
fhare he had always had of the royal 
favour. The King who blamed, but 
did not reproach him, was highly 
provoked that every one fo much con- 
demned his choice, and on this oc- 
fafion he faid, They are thus outragi- 
ous againft him, becaufe he is my fa- 
vourite ; an expreffion he never ufed to- 
wards any perfon but this once during 
hiswholelife. The Duke de Vendome 
was now named to command in Italy. 

The Duke de Vendome, grandfon 
of Henry IV, was, like him, bold and 
intrepid, affable in his temper, bene- 
volent in his difpofition, without pride, 
hatred, envy, or revenge. His beha- 
viour was haughty only to Princes, 
but eafy and condefcending to every 
body elfe. He was thought not to 
concert his defigns with fo much depth 
as Prince Eugene ; nor did he fo well 
underftand the art of providing fubfift- 
ence for armies. He neglected all c- 
conomy, and allowed the military dif- 
cipline to relax. His table and bed en- 
grofled too much of his time, which 
was likewife the cafe of his brother. 
His effeminacy often brought him 
into danger of being furprized ; but, 
on the day of aétion, he retrieved all 
by a prefence of mind, and quicknefs 
of parts, which feemed to rife in pro- 
portion to the danger. 

It is furprifing how Vendome, with 
that mixture of aétivity and indolence, 
carried on a war againft Eugene, fo 
full of ftratagems, furprizes, marches, 
paffages of rivers, dangerous, though 
unfuccefsful fkirmifhes, and bloody 
engagements, where both fides claim- 
ed the victory. Such was that of Lu- 
zara, on Auguft 15,1702, upon the 
account of which Te Deum was fung 
at Vienna, as well as Paris. Ven- 
come generally came off victorious, 
when he had not to do with Eugene 


in perfon ; but, when Eugene himfelf 
commanded, then France had little 
reafon to boatt. 

Amidft thefe battles and fieges of 
fo many fortified cities, and little 
towns, the court of Verfailles receiv- 
ed fecret intelligence, that the Duke 
of Savoy, grandfon to Lewis XIII, 
and father-in-law to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and Philip V, had quitted the 
Bourbon intereft, and was gone over 
to that of the Emperor. They were 
aftonifhed, and enraged at his forfa- 
king thus at once his two fons-in-law, 
and, as they imagined, his own in- 
tereft. But the Emperor promifed all 
the French had refufed him; Mont- 
ferrat, Mantua, Alexandria, Valencia, 
the country between the Po and Te- 
naro, and more money affo than 
France had allowed him. This mo- 
ney, however, was to be furnifhed by 
the Englith, for the Emperor could 
hardly pay his own troops. Whe- 
ther the Duke of Savoy violated, by 
this ftep, the laws of nations, and thofe 
of nature, is a queftion in morality, 
which has but little effeét on the con- 
duct of Princes. The event fhewed, 
that, in this treaty, he had at leaft not 
failed in the laws of policy ; but he 
failed in another eflential point, in 
leaving his troops to the mercy of the 
French, while he was in treaty with 
the Emperor. The Duke de Ven- 
dome ordered them to be difarmed ; 
they were not indeed above five thou- 
fand men, but this was no inconfide- 
rable number for the Duke of Savoy. 

The houfe of Bourbon had hardly 
loft this ally, when fhe was informed 
that the King of Portugal had alfo de- 
clared againft her. Don Pedro, the 
Portuguefe Monarch, acknowledged 
the Arch-duke Charles King of Spain. 
The imperial Council, in the name 
of the Archduke, who had not one 
town in Spain, divided this monarchy 
in favour of Pedro IJ. giving up to 
him, by one of thofe treaties, which 
were never put in execution, Vigo, 
Bayonne, Alcangara, Bajadox, er 
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of Eftremadura, and all that country 


fituated on the weft fide of the filver 


river in America. 

But the moft fatal man to the gran- 
deur of France, that had appeared for 
many ages, was the famous Duke of 
Marlborough, who was made Gene- 
ral of the Dutch and Englifh forces, 
in 1702; an account of whofe noble 
aétions, and the extremities he re- 
duced Lewis XIV. to, we have al- 
ready given in our Magazine, Vol. V. 
pag. 289 & feq. to which we mutt 
ia the reader. 

Lewis XIV, by the courage and 
conduét of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, being reduced to 
great extremities, fued in the moft 
{ubmiflive manner for peace ; but his 
propofitions were rejected, till, by a 
change of the Miniftry at London, 
the great Marlborough was divefted 
of all his employments ; after which 
negotiations for a peace were pub- 
lickly entered upon at Utrecht, and, 
fhortly after, a fufpenfion of arms 
was declared between England and 
France. Lewis XIV. put Dunkirk 
into the hands of the Englith, as a 
furety that he would perform his en- 
gacements. The Duke of Ormond, 
who then commanded the Englith 
forces, retired towards Ghent. 

Prince Eugene, though deprived of 
the Englifh, was ftill fuperior to the 
French army by twenty-thoufand 
men; he was fo too by his fituation, 
by his plenty of every thing, and by 
4 courfe of victories for nine years, 

Marfhal Villars could not hin- 
der him from befieging Landrecy. 
France, being drained of men and 
money, was in the utmoit confterna- 
tion; nor could the French depend 
greatly on the conferences at Utrecht, 
fince the fuccefs of Prince Eugene 
might render them all ineffectual. 
Confiderable detachments of the ene- 
my had already ravaged part of 
Champagne, and penetrated even to 
the gates of Rheims. 

‘There was now a general alarm at 
Verfailles, and throughout the whole 
kingdom. About a year afterwards 
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happened the death of the King’s 
only fon : The Duke and Duchefs of 
Burgundy, with their eldeit fon,: be- 
ing taken off fuddenly in a few 
months after, were carried to their 
graves in the fame hearfe ; the young- 
eft of their children was alfo at the 
point of death. Thefe domeftic mif- 
fortunes, joined to thofe abroad, and 
the public mifery, made the end of 
Lewis’s reign appear as a period de- 
ftined for calamity ; and the French 
now expected more misfortunes, than 
they had feen glory and grandeur. 

It was even debated in a Council 
at Verfailles, whether the King thould 
not retire to Chambord. Upon this 
occafion, Lewis told Marfhal d’Har- 
court, that, in cafe of any new mif- 
fortune, he would fummen together 
all the Nobility of his kingdom, and, 
notwithitanding he was in his feventy- 
fourth year, would lead them on a- 
gainft the enemy, and die at the head 
of his army. 

A miftake of Prince Eugene deli- 
vered the King and the whole king- 
dom from their perplexities. It is 
faid, that his lines were too much ex- 
tended ; that his magazine of ftores 
Was at too great a diftance; and 
that General Albemarle, pofted at 
Denain, betwixt Marchiennes and 
the Prince’s camp, was not properly 
fituated to be {peedily fuccoured, if 
attacked. A Curate, together with 
Le Fevre d’Orval, a Counfellor of 
Douay, walking towards thefe parts, 
were the firit who projeéted the at- 
tack on Denain and Marchiennes ; 
Le Fevre gave his opinion to the Go- 
vernor of the province; he communi. 
cated it to Martha! Montfequiou, who 
commanded under Villars. ‘The Ge- 
neral approved of it, and put it in 
execution. ‘This action proved the 
fafety of France. Marihal Villars 
had recourfe to ftratagem; he ordered 
a body of dragoons to advance in 
fight of the eneiny’s camp, as if they 
were about to attack it; and, while 
thefe retired towards Guife, the Mar- 
fhal marched to Denain, with his ar- 
and forced the 
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intrenchments of General Albemarle, 
defended by feventeen battalions, who 
were all killed, or taken. The Ge- 
neral furrendered himfelf prifoner, to- 
gether with two Princes of Naffau, a 
Prince of Holftein, a Prince of An- 
halt, and all the Officers. Prince 
Eugene haftened, with what troops 
he could get, but did not arrive till 
the action was over: He went to at- 
tack. a bridge leading to Denain, 
which the French guarded ; but in 
this attempt he loft moft of his‘men, 
and was obliged to return to his camp, 
after being a witnefs of this defeat. 
All the pofts towards Marchiennes, 
along the Scarpe, were carried one 
after another with great rapidity. 
The French now advanced towards 
Marchiennes, defended by four-thou- 
fand men: They befieged the place 
with fo much vigour, that, in three 
days, they became matters of it, to- 
gether with all the provifions and 
warlike ftores amafled for the cam- 
paign, and the whole garrifon were 
made prifoners of war. Marthal 
Villars had now entirely the fuperi- 
ority. The enemy, being difconcert- 
ed, raifed the fiege of Landrecy, and 
fuffered Douay, Quefnoy, and Bou- 
chain to be retaken ; fo that the fron- 
tiers were now in fecurity. The ar- 
my of Prince Eugene retreated, after 
having loft fifty battalions; forty of 
which, from the battle of Denain to 
the end of the campaign, had, at 
different times, been taken prifoners. 
Every ftep of Villars haftened the 
peace of Utrecht. ‘The Englith Mi- 
niftry, in the firft place, infifted, that 
Philip V, eftablifed on the throne 
of Spain, fhould renounce all his pre- 
tenfions to the crown of France, 
which he had always maintained ; and 
that his brother, the Duke de Berri, 
heir apparent to the crown of France, 
after Lewis’s only great grandfon, who 
was at the point of death, fhould like- 
wife renounce ail claim to the crown’ 
of Spain, in cafe he became King of 
France: ‘The fame renunciation was 
alfo required of the Duke of Or- 


leans. 


By this treaty they gave the Duke 
of Savoy the ifland of Sicily, with the 
title of King; and, on the continent, 
Feneftrelles and Exilles, with the val- 
ley of Pragilas: Thus they aggran- 
dized him at the expence of the houfe 
of Bourbon. 

They afigned the Dutch a confi- 
derable barrier, which they had al- 
ways defired ; and, as they had taken 
fome territories from the houfe of 
Bourbon, in favour of the Duke of 
Savoy, fo they alfo incroached a little 
on the rights of the Auftrian family, 
to fatisfy the Dutch, who, at the ex- 
pence of this houfe, were now to be- 
come the matters and Governors of 
the ftrongeft towns in Flanders. The 
commercial intereft of Holland was 
taken care of ; and articles were like- 
wife ftipulated in favour of Portugal. 

To the Emperor was allotted the 
fovereignty of the ten provinces in 
Spanifh Flanders, and the important 

overnment of the barrier towns. He 
fad tikewile confirmed to him the 
kingdom of Naples and Sardinia, 
with all his poffeflions in Lombardy, 
and the four fea-ports on the coatts 
of Tufcany: But the Council of Vi- 
enna would not agree to thefe con- 
ditions. 

In regard to Great-Britain, her in- 
tereft and glory were fecured: She 
procured, as one article, that the har- 
bour of Dunkirk, which had been 
the caufe of fo many jealoufies, fhould 
be demolifhed. Spain Icft her in the 
poffeffion of Gibraltar and Minorca. 
France gave up to her Hudfon’s Bay, 
the ifland of Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia. As to her trade fo A- 
merica, fhe even obtained privileges 
not granted to the French, who placed 
Philip V. on the throne. We muft 
likewife afcribe to her, as 2 mott 

lerious article, her obliging Lewis 

IV. to fet at liberty thote of his 
fubjeéts, who had been confined for 
their religious principles. ‘This was, 
indeed, to didtate laws, but fuch, 
however, as were perfe&ly equitable. 

As to the Electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne, the Duke of Bavaria was 

to 
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to keep the Duchy of Luxembourg 
and County of Namur, till he and 
his brother were eftablifhed’ in their 
Eleftorates ; for Spain had given up 
thefe two fovereignties to the Bava- 
rian, as a recompence for his loffes ; 
and the allies had neither taken Na- 
mur, nor Luxembourg. 

As to France, who agreed to de- 
molifh Dunkirk, and to give up fo 
many places in Flanders, formerly 
conquered by her arms, and confirm- 
ed to her by the treaties of Nimeguen 
and Ryfwick, fhe had given up to her 
Lifle, Aire, Bethune, and Saint-Ve- 
nant. 

All thefe treaties were figned, one 
after another, in the year 1713. The 
Emperor, either through the obftinacy 
of Prince Eugene, or the bad policy 
of his Council, refufed to enter into 
any of thefe negotiations: He might 
certainly have had Landau, and per- 
aps Strafburg, had he at firft come 
readily into the meafures of Queen 
Anne ; but he remained obilinate for 
war, and had nothing. 

Marfhal Villars, having fecured 


what remained of French Flanders, 


marched towards the Rhine; and, 
after having made himfelf mafter of 
Spires, Worms, and all the adjacent 
country, took Landau, the fame 
which the Emperor might have fe- 
cured by apeace. He forced the in- 
trenchments, which Prince Eugene 
had drawn in Brifgaw, and defeated 
Marfhal Vaubonne within his lines. 
He likewife befteged and took Fri- 
bourg, the metropolis of Upper Au- 
ftria. 

The Council of Vienna were, on 
all fides, extremely urgent for the 
fuccours promifed by the circles of 
the Empire. Thefe reinforcements, 
however, did not arrive, and the Em- 
peror at laft became fenfible, that, 
without England and Holland, he 
could not oppofe France; and he 
refolved, when too late, to make 

eace, 

Marfhal Villars, having thus con- 
cluded the war, had likewife the ho- 
nour of congluding another peace, at 
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Raftadt, with Prince Eugene. This 
was, perhaps, the firft initance of two 
Generals meeting, at the end of a 
campaign, to treat in the name of 
their mafters. Upon this eccafion, 
they both behaved with that eafy free- 
dom peculiar to their characters. 

In this treaty no mention was made 
of the rights which the Emperor pre- 
tended upon the monarchy of Spain, 
nor the empty title of Catholic King, 
which Charles VI. always affumed, 
whilft Philip V. had the kingdom. 
Lewis XIV. ftill kept Strafburg and 
Landau, which he had before propo- 
fed to refign, together with Hunnin- 
ghen and New Brifac, which he had 
offered to demolifh ; and he ftill re- 
tained the fovereignty of Alface, which 
formerly he would have renounced : 
He alfo got the Electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne re-eitablifhed in their 
dominions and honours. 

The peace being thus concluded, 
each power took poffeflion of their 
new rights. The Duke of Savoy got 
himfelf acknowledged in Sicily. Lewis 
fent his troops to take pofleffion of 
Lifle. The Dutch feized upon the 
barrier towns; and the ftates of the 
country gave them, annually, one 
million two-hundred and fifty thou- 
fand florins, for being matters of 
Flanders. Lewis ordered the har- 
bour of Dunkirk to be filled up, and 
the mole to be deftroyed, in fight of _ 
the Englifh Commiflary. 

Some time after, Lewis XIV. cau- 
fed the canal of Mardyke to be en 
larged ; and, by means of the fluices, 
an harbour was made, faid to be e- 
qual to that of Dunkirk. But, the 
Earl of Stair, Ambaffador from Eng- 
land, making warm remonftrances to 
Lewis on that account, he caufed the 
works entirely to ceafe ; and, during 
the regency, all that had been done 
there was demoiifhed. 

The remainder of the life of Lewis 
XIV. was very melancholy. The 
diforder of the finances, which it was 
not in his power to remedy, alienate 
the people’s hearts; and the entire 
confidence he repofed in father Teller, 
2 a man 


— 
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a man too violent, compleated the 
difguit. One thing is very remark- 
able: The pvblic, which pardoned 
him all his miftrefles, could not for- 
give him his Confefior. 


Deprived of almoft all his children, 


his fondnefs for the Duke of Maine 
and the Count de Thoulofe, his na- 
tural fons, redoubled, and induced 
him, in 1715, to give them the rights, 
honour, rank, and name of Princes 
of the blood, by anedi&, which was 
regiftered without any remonttrance. 
Lewis XIV, at his return from 
Marli, about the middle of Auguft, 
1715, was feized with that illnefs 
which ended his days. His legs 
{welled, and a mortification began to 
fhew itfelf. The Duke of Orleans, 
who in his journey from Marli had 
been abfolutely alone, was now fur- 
rounded by all the Court. An em- 
pytic, in the lait days of the King’s 
lnefs,- gave him an elixir which re- 
ftored his ftrength: He eat, and the 
quack affirmed he would recover him. 
The difeafe, however, was mortal. 
Meafures were taken to give the re- 
gency, with abfolute authority, to the 
Duke of Orleans ; but the King, by 
his laft will, depofited in Parliament, 
left it him under great limitations, 
or rather placed him only at the head 
of the Council of regency, in which 
he was only to have the cafting voice. 
The greatnels of foul, with which 
Lewis XIV, approached his laft mo- 
ments, was divefted of that oftenta- 
tion diffufed over his whole life; and 
he carried this fo far, as even to con- 
fefs his faults. His fucceffor has al- 
ways  oaphey in writing, at the 
head of his bed, the remarkable words 
this Monarch faid to him, holding 
him between his arms, as he lay in 


the bed. The following is a faithful 
copy of them : ‘ You are foon going 
to be King over a great ‘kingdom : 
What I moft earneftly recommend to 
you is, never to forget the obliga- 
tions you have to God; remember, 
that it is to him you owe every thing, 
Endeavour to preferve peace with your 
neighbours: I have been too fond of 
war: Imitate me not in that, any 
more than in my too great expences. 
Take advice in all things, and endea- 
vour to diftinguifh the beft, that you 
inay always follow it. Relieve your 
people as much as you can, and do 
what I have had the misfortune not 
to be able to do myfelf.’ 

Though the people feemed to ido- 
lize Lewis XIV. in his life-time, they 
did not greatly regret his death. The 
love of novelty; the approach of a 
minority, wherein every one promifed 
himfelf a fortune; the affairs of the 
conftitution, which exafperated peo- 
ple’s minds, all contributed to make 
the news of his death be received 
with fentiments which went farther 
than indifference, 

Thus have we followed Lewis XIV. 
through the principal actions of his 
life: With regard to his character, it 
is very differently drawn by different 
authors, fome looking upon him as 
one of the greateft of men, and others 
accufing- him of an infupportable 
ages and of facrificing the lives of 

is fubjects, and depopulating the ter- 
ritories of his enemies, to fatisfy his 
unbounded ambition: We fhall not, 
therefore, trouble our readers with 
what various authors have faid on this 
fubjeét, but leave it to themfelves to 
give him what character they think 
he juftly deferves, 


A compendious Syftem of Natural Hiftory (Page 16, Vol. XII.) 


continued. 


With the Green-winged Dove, coloured from Nature, , 


Nature has charms, which attra& 
the eyes of every beholder: In every 


part beauty, infwuction, and truth are than that of birds, 


confpicuous ; but no part of nature 
affords a more pleafing entertainment, - 


The ftructure of . 
their 
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heir nefts and the care of their young 
all aloud for our attention. It is im- 
noflible, in fuch inftances, to miftake 
he impreflion of the Creator, which 


; pnticipates all lefions, and corrects 


education itfelf. [See Vol. XI, pag. 


9165 &feq.] If weconfider the ftruc- 
ture and flight of birds, we fhall find 


thefe alfo the work of infinite wif- 
dom. 

The body of a bird is neither ex- 
remely maflive, nor equally fubftan- 
ial in all its parts; but it is well 
difpofed for flight, fharp before, and 


gradually increafing in bulk, till it has 


acquired its juft dimenfions: Such a 
ftructure renders it more adapted to 
cut the air, and make itfelf a paflage 


M™) through that element. 


To qualify it for long flights, in 
which provifions are not always to be 
obtained ; and to enable it to pafs a- 
way the many hours of winter nights 
without eating ; nature has fupplied it, 
under the throat, with a bag, called 
the crop, in which it receives its 


>) meat. The fluid, in which this fwims, 
| facilitates its firft digeftion : The giz- 
| zard, into which no more than a very 


{mall quantity of nourifhment enters 
at one time, performs the reft, and 


| frequently by the aid of fuch little 


ragged ftones which the bird fwal- 
lows, in order to break the texture 
of nutriment the better, and, perhaps, 
to keep the paffages clear. 

The bones of birds, though of a 
folidity fufficient to fuftain the fytem 


Bb of their body, are neverthelets fo hol- 


low and diminutive, that they fcarce 
make any addition to the weight of 


J the fleth. 


The whole plumage is artfully 


© formed and diftributed, as well to 
} fuftain the bird, as to defend it from 


the injuries of the air. The quill of 
the feather is, at the fame time, firm 
and light: It is firm, in order to 
cleave the air with a proper force: It 
is light and hellow, in proportion to 
its growth, that the bird may not be 


| preiied downwards, inftead of being 


saifed aloft: In aword, this hollow 
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quill (or we may rather reprefent it 
as filled with a body of air more di- 
lated, and lighter than the external. 
parts of that element) poflefles 2 
great deal of furface, with litde gra- 
vity, which places the bird almott in 
wquilibrium with the air. The fea- 
thers are inverted behind, and laid 
one over another in a regular order: 
That part of them, which is next the 
body, is furnifhed with a warm and 
foft down ; and that next the air is 
arrayed with ‘a double beard in two 
ranks, and longer at one end than at 
the other. ‘Thefe beards are a row of 
little flat and thin plates, or laminx, 
difpofed and inferted ina line, as per- 
fect as if their extremities had been 
cut with a pair of fciflars. Each of 
thefe laminz is in ittelfa quill, or 
bafis, which fuftains two new ranks, 
of a minutenefs that almoft renders 
them invifible, and which exaétly clofe 
up all the little intervals, through 
which the air might be infinuated. 
The feathers are likewife difpofed in 
fuch a manner, that the range of the 
little beards of the one flides, plays, 
and difcovers itfelf, more or lels, un- 


der the great beards of the other fea- 


ther, that lies over it. Anew rank 
of leffer feathers ferves as a covering 
to the quills of the larger. The air 
is excluded from every part ; by which. 
means the impulfe of the feathers on 
that fluid becomes very ftrong and ef- 
ficacious. 

But, as tl.is economy, fo necef- 
fary to its conftitution, might be fre- 
quently incommoded by rains, the 
Author of nature has furnifhed birds 
with an expedient that renders their 
feathers as impenetrable to the water, 
as they are, by their ftructure, to the 
air. All birds h-ve a bag filled with 
oil, and fhaped like a nipple, the fi- 
tuation of which is at the extremity 
of their body. This nipple has feve- 
ral little apertures, and, when the 
bird finds her feathers dry, foiled, dif- 
continued by gaps, or ready to be 
moiftened, fhe prefies this nipple with 
her bill, and forces out an oil, or fat 

humour, 
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humour, referved in the glands ; and 
then, drawing her bill over the greateft 
part of her feathers fucceffively, oils 
and dreffes them, gives them a luftre, 
and fills up all the vacancies with this 
vifcous matter; after which the water 
only flides over the bird, finding all the 
avenues to the flefh perfeétly clofed. 

Poultry, who live under a covert, 
have a lefs quantity of this liquor, 
than birds who inhabit the open air; 
for which reafon a hen, when fhe is 
wet, makes a very poor figure: On 
the contrary, fwans, geefe, ducks, 
moorhens, and al! birds deftined to 
Kive on the water, have their feathers 
dreffed with oil from their very birth ; 
their magazine contams a provifion of 
this fiuide proportionable to the ne- 
ceflity of its confumption, which is 
continually returning ; their very flefh 
contracts the flavour of it ; and every 
@ne may obferve, that the care of oil- 
ing their feathers is their conftant em- 
ployment. 

If there is fo much wifdom in the 


firuéture of the feathers, there jis no- 


lefs in the play of the wings and tail, 
in order to traverfe the air. Nothing 
can be better placed than the wings ; 


Thoughts on 
T HE fleeting thadow, the evapo- 


rating fume, the track of a thip 
on the water; fuch is human life. If 
life be thus frail and tranfitory, the 
fear of death is very unreafonable. Ei- 
ther thefe comparifons are falfe, or 
this fear is without foundation : this is 
the alternative. It has been faid, that 
it is not at their death men are to be 
lamented ; it is when they are born 
that they are the proper objects of our 
compaffion. 

Upon a due eftimate of life, gran- 
deur and deprefiion vanifh: poverty 
or riches, goods or evils, thefe fhort- 
lived gifts of accident, become totally 
indifferent. All then centers in two 
points, reafon and virtue. 

Our world is fo vcry minute, ccm- 
pared to the univerfe, and the part we 


they form on each fide two fevers, 
which keep the body in a juft poife ; 
at the fame time they perform the 
fanétion ofoars, which, by bearing 
on the element that refifts them, ad - 
vance the body in a contrary direc- 
tion. 

The tail is a counterpoife te the 
head and neck, and ferves the bird 
inftead of a rudder, whilft fhe rows 
with her wings; | but this rudder is 
not only imftrumental in preferving 
the xquilibrium of the flight ; it like- 
wife enables the bird to rife, defcend, 
or alter her direction ; for, as foon as 
the tail is direéted to one point, the 
head turns to the oppofite quarter. 


A Defcription of the Green-winged 
Dove, reprefented in the Copper- 
plate in its natural Colours. 

The figure ‘in the copper-plate re- 
prefents this bird coniilerably lefs 
than the life; the body is rather 
round than long, and the wings and 
tail fhorter than in moft kinds of 
doves. This dove. is common in the 
Eaft-Indies; from whence feveral 
have been brought alive into Eng- 
land. 


human Life. 


occupy in this minute fpot fo con- 
tracted, that, though a perfon was blef- 
fed with the moft comprehenfive genius, 
and all the pomp of rank and office, a 
man of fenfe could not look upon him 
as a being of any great diftin¢tion and 
importance. 

What fuperb cities did antiquity 
boaft! What is become of them? 
Their very veltiges are doubtful ; the 
learned can hardly determine their fitu- 
ation. What remains of the moft 
ftately monuments but a confufed heap 
of ruins, which bid defiance to expli- 
cation? Where is the tomb of the ce- 
lebrated Alexander? His afhes are 
now driven about with the common 
duft of the earth. What is done by 
death, in refpe€t to man? It places 
him in the fame receptacle with ye 

who 
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who have gone before him ; and he 
only, for a few moments, takes the 
lead of thofe who are to follow him. 
The love of life is fo intimately 
blended with our mortal frame, that 
death alone can eliminate it. For the 
prefervation of life what do we ac- 
count dear! And if we obtain a refpite 


7% 
we imagine ourfelves fafe. Abfurd 
infatwation! Is it a point of fuch mo- 
ment how-long we fhall be flying from 
what we cannot ee ? 

Dare you, thoughtlefs mortals, dare 
you die in your prefent condition ? Yet 
you dare to live in it, and your days 
depend only on a fingle thread. 


Yo the Proprietors of the UniversaL Macazine: 


GENTLEMEN, 


I have read the feveral Moral Effays, inferted in your Magazine, with great Sa- 
tisfaGtion ; and, in Return for the Pleafure they gave me, I have fent you the fol- 
lowing Refleftions on Pleafure, and, if inferted in your ufeful Performance, foall 


cheem it a particular Favour conferred 


5 a 
Your conflant Reader and bumble Serwant, C. A. 
Reflections on Pleafure. 


HAT is pleafure! the work 

and idol of felf-love ; . the 
intoxication of the heart; a charm to 
give fuch a rapidity to time, that it 
may pafs away unperceived ; and of 
thefe man has invented innumerable 
kinds. 

Fanny impofes on the world in her 

leafures, but takes. care never to be 
umpofed upon herfelf. She intermits 
them, varies them, and has acquired 
fuch a government of her paffions, 
that fhe Ponctisnes purfues thoke which 
are oppofite to her tafte ; thus fhe has 
them always at hand, and is fo artful 
in her purfuit, that it is impoffible to 
detect her meafures. If you can fol- 
low her through all the meanders of 
her artifice, you need not fear being 
loft in the moft intricate labyrinth, 
When Fanny defigns for the eaft, all 
her motions tend weftward. 

To love the world and its pleafures, 
without being able to enjoy them, but 
through the affiflance of others, is, to 
a man of reflection, the moft uneafy 
and difagreeable condition that is pof- 
fible to be conceived. His life paffes 
away in a forced politenefs and a 
fervie complaifance, the profits of 
which fall far fhort of the coft. ‘The 
narroweft hermitage in the molt fe- 
qucftered defert, a fountain, a vine, a 
wove, a grafs-plat, a ficld, fufficicnt 


for fubfiftance, is far preferable to the 
fplendor of a palace where one is a 
ftranger. In the one, man is ftill 2 
man, he is free; in the other, how 
mean a part does he act? 

Honours fatisfy, without filling ; 
riches corrupt me f elevate ; wine con- 
fumes and renders man a beaft ; vo- 
luptuoufnefs exhaufts and {fatiates : 
thefe, however, are the four principal 
fources of pleafure. Whoever has had 
the longeft and moft exquifite enjoy- 
ment of them, let him dare to deny 
this affertion. What a deal of mifery 
would he have faved himfelf, by re. 
folutely firuggling to renounce them ? 
Ye troublefome children of paflions, 
ftill more deceitful than yourfelves : 
ye pleafures, would men but examine 
you, how foon would you again fall 
into your original nothingne(fs ? It is 
our blindnefs which has given you be- 
ing ; but the agency of ‘the piercing 
light of reafon would plunge you in- 
to eternal oblivion. 

He is the happieft of mortals, fays. 
the voluptuous philofopher, who en- 
joys the greateft fhare of pleafures. 
He who is intitled to this advan- 
tageous diftin€ion, is undoubtedly the 
man in whom they all concenter. If 
fuch a perfon can be conceived, he 
may exit; if he may exif, it is high- 
ly probable, that during the feven- 

thoufand 
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‘thoufand years. fince the formation 
of the world, he has exifted. What 
an afflemblage of fruitions feems to 
have bleffed: his life ! ‘King “of the 
aniverfe, mafter of its treafares, pre- 
wented ‘by voluptuoufnefs,; ftimulated 
by delicacies;: every pleafure attends 
his command | The genius.of thefeho- 
lar, the induftry of the artift, are ta- 


ken ap with Se leerenfe of his epjoy-- 


ments. If he defires, he enjoys ; and, 
after enjoyment, he feels not the leaft 


difgult. . Eis- defites Mill lively, ‘his ” 


faculties fiill increafe. . W-hat a flood 


of felicity 2. What.a charming. life ?. 
O enviable flate ! Thus thinks, »and ' 
thys rayon the. grédtefl ‘part. of man-. 


kind, of all ranks and countries. But 


far differently the wife man; ‘he, ‘al+ >» 


ways upon his guard againft feduti- 
on, realons thas: He who can pro- 
cure himéelf the molt pleaferds, is; at 
the fame time, -he who lias the great. 
eft variety. His aétions are a perpe- 
tual tranfitién from ‘one to ariother ; 
he lights on them all, but-refts on 
none ; the choiceft pleafures thereford 
muft: be-but weak} fince: they “have 
not*chatms “fufficiént to detain him- 
If ¢aiiiot’ fik tiim, they are not 
capable ‘of filling -him, and, confe+ 
quently, are noethe happinefy he feeks 
after: ‘ Therefore-it'is for the enjoy- 
ment of forme’ othe? object that he is 
born ; another end Claifns his attenti- 
én. Thus wifdom reflects on plea- 
fores, and deteéts their vanity. | ° 


: Thofe days Of fun-fhine; Miffalina, 
are now over? Thofe celeftial days,. 
whofe ‘morning feémed to you fepara-. 
ted‘ from the'glé6th of night, by‘an’ 
imménfe ‘interval: That drt ‘which’ 
» has protraéted your childhood beyond’ 


your-youth 3 "ybar youth beyond your 


‘of reflection! The 
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maturity (if indeed maturity belongs 
to you) ‘has not been able to put off 
the fatal time of the declenfion of 
your charms. «You are now totally 
withered; your eae omy 
fhews nothirig but'the ruins 6f beauty 
confumed by play and pigeay revels. 
Forfaken by the: youthful: and'the a 

morous, how fharp mutt be the ftings 
rt which now 
remains for you to aét, muft give you 
the fevereft torture. Age has fo much 
changed the {cene, that you can ne 
longer. expect ‘to appear on it in the 
fatne charaéter ; fome courfe muft be 
taken; for, if you any ye tm in 
hefitation, your name will never be 
mentioned but with ridicule, nor the 
remembrance of you be revived but 
with infult. ‘The rapidity of time 
tells yéu alond, that not a moment is 
to be‘loft:' Hefitation ‘will only in- 
treafe the'evil ; delay not; it 1s the 
advice of @ cordial friend amidft all 
your faults. Go, cultivate wifdom, 
apply yourfelf to: repentancé, in fome 


‘obfcure retreat, which may help fo 


falutary a purpofé.’ I repeat it, you 
tre ‘irierieveably tot; if you delay. 
Shame of your fex, forgive the harth 
appellation, are you not ftill too hap- 
LP rope it is fill im your power to 
e its pattern? I could almoft 
fay, that your hefitation dectares you 
unwortliy of that liberty, which lies 
before you, of turning your very vices 
to the improvement of your virtues. 
‘What is the company of the town, 
the fplenchr of the court, or even the 
rch Se of pleafures, to a heart which 
has irretrievably loft that fatisfattion, 
which, by ‘habit, is become effential 
to it? What are they but a defert, a 
chaos, a place of anguifh and horror? 


The Wittory of Chiland (Page 38, Vol. XII.) continued. 
| "With a fine Head of the Earl of Clarendon. 


In the confefence held the 11th of 


1. That the acts of the late Affem- 


une, ‘between the Commiffiontrs of bly at Glafgow fhould be ratified in 


th. parties; the Scots defired three 
things, namely, 


the enfuing Parliament. 
z. That all matters ecclefiaftical 
might 
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‘might be determined by the Affemblies 
of the kirk, and matters civil by Par- 
liament. 

3. That his Majefty’s fhips, and 
forces by land, be recalled ; that all 
perfons, fhips, and goods arrefted be 
reftored ; and that all excommunicated 
perfons, incendiaries, and informers 
againft the kingdom, who had caufed 
thefe commotions for their own pri- 
vate ends, pr be returned to fuffer 
their deferved cenfure and punith- 
ment. 

Upon this the King defired the 
Scots to give in writing the reafons 
and grounds of their demands. The 
Lord Lowdon, one of the Scottifh De- 
puties, faid, their defires were only to 
enjoy their religion and liberties, ac- 
cording to the ecclefiaftical and civil 
laws of the kingdom, and that they 
would not infift upon any point that 
was not fo warranted, humbly offer- 
ing all civil and temporal obedience 
to his Majefty, which could be re- 
quired or expe&ed in loyal fubjetts. 
The King replied, if this was all that 
was defired, the peace would foon be 
concluded, and, indeed, he granted 
immediately what the Lord Lowdon 
demanded in the very fame words, and 
on the fame terms. 

Then the Scottith Deputies gave 
in writing the reafons and grounds 
of their three demands, and added, it 
was alfo defired, that Parliaments 
might be held at fet times, once at 
leat in two or three years, by reafon 
of his Majefty’s abfence, which hin- 
dered his fubjeéts, in their complaints 
and grievances, to have immediate 
accefs to his Majefty. They took oc- 
cafion likewife to declare in this pa- 
per, that it had always been far from 
their thoughts to refufe due obedience 
to their native King, or to make an 
invafion upon England. They faid 
thefe were calamities, the authors 
whereof they moft humbly defired 
might be made a public example. 

The King publifhed his anfwer on 
the rgth of June, 1639, which was 
to the following effect ; 


‘1. That he could not ratify or ap- 
prove the atts of the general ‘Aflembly 
at Glafgow. 

_ £2, That notwithftanding he was 
pleafed to confirm and make good 
whatfoever his Commiffioner had 
granted and promifed in his name. 

‘ 3. That, according to the petitio- 
ners defire, all miatters ecclefiaftical 
fhould be determined by the Kirk, 
and matters civil by the Parliament. 

‘4. That a free general Affembl 
fhould be held at Edinburgh the 6 
day of Auguft, and a Soliman at 
the fame place the zoth of Auguft next 
enfuing. 

* 5. That upon the Scots difarming 
and difbanding their forces, diffolvi 
and difcharging all their nunntded 
tables and conventions, and reitoring 
to every one whatfoever had been ta- 
ken and detained from them fince the 
late pretended general Aflembly, his 
Majefty would prefently after recal his 
fleet, and retire his land-forces, and 
caufe reftitution to be made to all 
perfons of their fhips and goods, de- 
tained and arrefted fince the aforefaid 
Affembly.’ 

Upon this anfwer the feven follow- 
ing articles were at laft agreed on the 
17th of June: 

‘1. The forces of Scotland to be 
difbanded and diffolved, within eight 
and forty hours after the publicatioa 
of his Majefty’s declaration being a- 
greed upon. ; 

‘ 2. His Majefty’s caftles, forts, am- 
munitions of all forts, and royal ho- 
nours to be delivered after the {aid 
publication, fo foon as his Majefty 
can fend to receive them. 

‘3. His Maijefty’s thips to depart 
prefently after the delivery of the caf- 
tles, with the firft fair wind, and in 
the mean time no interruption of trade 
or fifhing. 

‘ 4. His Majefty is gracioufly pleaf- 
ed to caufe to be reftored all perfons 
goods and {hips, detained and arrefted 
fince the firft day of November latt 

aft. 
‘5. There fhall be no meetings, 
Kk treatings, 
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74 
treatings, confultations, or convocati- 
ons of his Majefty’s lieges, but fuch 
as ate warranted by att of Parlia- 
ment. 

‘6. All fortifications to defift, and 
no farther working therein, and they 
fo be remitted to his Majefty’s plea- 
fure. 

‘ 7. To reftore to every one of his 
Majefty’s good fubjeéts their liberties, 
lands, houfes, goods, and means what- 
foever, taken or detained from them, 
by whatfoever means, fince the afore- 
faid time.” 

Purfuant to thefe articles the Scots 
difbanded their troops, but im fuch a 
manner, that they could, in cafe of 
neceflity, eafily re-aflemble them. 

As the general Affembly and Parlia- 
ment were to meet in Auguft, the 
King appointed the Earl of ‘Traquair 
to reprefent his perfon as High-com- 
miffioner. 

The general Afflembly met accord- 
ingly at Edinburgh, and paifed feve- 
ral aéts ; and then appointed the laft 
Tuefday in July, 1640, for holding a- 
nother general Affembly at Aberdeen, 
without confulting the High-commif- 
fioner. The Parliament alfo met pur- 
fuant to the King’s order, and paffed 
feveral aéts, which the High-com- 
mifhioner did not think himfelf fuffici- 
ently authorifed to give his confent to, 
without informing his Majetty. 

The King, fin ing what courfe his 
affairs were taking in the Parliament 
of Scotland, ordered the High-com- 
miffioner to prorogue the Parliament, 
till the fecond of June, 1640, and, if 
he met with any oppofition, to declare 
that the Members who fhould conti- 
nue to aflemble, were guilty of high 
treafon. 

The Parliament being prorogued, 
the Earl of Traquair returned to Eng- 
land, and reported to the Council 
what had pafied in Scotland fince 
the pacification. Upon which reporg 
the Council declared it was abfo- 
lutely neceflary to reduce the Scots to 
their duty by force of arms. But, as 
it was not known what the Scots 
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might offer in their defence, the King 
gave the Committee of Edinburgh 
leave to fend their Deputies. 

Purfuant to the King’s permiffion, 
four Deputies foon after arrived, name- 
ly, the Earl of Dumferling, the Lord 
Lowdon, Sir William Douglafs, and 
Mr. Robert Berkley, and prefented 
to him two petitions; the firft was 
from the late general Affembly at E- 
dinburgh, praying him to ratify their 
proceedings by the Parliament. By 
the other petition, the four Deputies 
defired to be heard before fome of the 
Counfellors of both kingdoms, and 
that the Earl of ‘T'raquair’s report to 
the Council of England might be gi- 
ven them in writing under his hand. 
The King did not think proper to 
grant either of thefe articles. He, 
however, appointed a Committee of 
the Council to hear them, to which 
the Deputies would not agree, alledg- 
ng they were fent to his Majefty to 
juttify the proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, and not to the 
Council of England, who had no ju- 
rifdition over the Scots. ‘To remove 
this objection the King was pleafed to 
hear them himfelf, in the prefence of 
the Committeehe had appointed. The 
Lord Lowdon made a long fpeech in 
vindication of the tranfactions in Scot- 
land, for that was the fole motive of 
the deputation ; but the King, fuppo- 
fing they were come to treat with 
him of an agreement, objected to 
them that their powers were not fuf- 
ficient, fince they could neither offer 
nor accept any terms. 

During thefe Commiffioners ftay in 
England, many fecret Councils were 
held with them by the difaffected, 
particularly by the Earls of Effex, 
Bedford, and Holland ; the Lord Say, 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Pym, whofe head 
we gave in the laft number, and others 
of great intereft and quality. 

‘The Council having determined to 
reduce the Scots to obedience by force, 
the King gave the following reafons 
for taking this refolution: 

§ 1, That, under pretence of his 
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having promifed a free Parliament, 
they 4 carried that freedom fo far 
as to imagine, that it was not to be 
limited with their own conditions, 
fubfcribed by the Lord Loudon, 
which were, to enjoy their religion 
and liberties according to the ecclefi- 
aftical and civil laws of their king- 
dom. For it was evident, that the 
Parliament had far exceeded the 
bounds eftablifhed by the laws. 

‘ 2. If they objeé, that they af- 
fume this liberty by our allowing of 
the covenant, and commanding our 
former High-commiflioner, the Lord 
Marquis oF Hamilton, and other our 
f{ubjects to fubfcribe it, the anfwer is 
ready: That there is a great differ- 
ence between the covenant and band 
fub{cribed by our commandment, and 
their band; for that covenant and 
band was made by our late father, 
King James of bléffed memory, anno 
1580, and obligeth thofe that {wear 
to it, that they thould mutually affift 
one another, as they fhould be com- 
manded by the King, or any autho- 
rifed by him: But this new band was 
made without our confent, and by 


At they fwear mutually to affift one 


another, not excepting the King. 
Neither can the Earl of Traquair’s 
fubfcription, or allowance of the co 
venant, be any warrant for their re- 
bellious courfes, feeing they did hum- 
bly fupplicate, that they might be al- 
lowed and warranted to fubfcribe it: 
Which clearly evinces, that what 
they did before, and of themfelves, 
without warrant of authority, was 
neither laudable, nor warrantable. 
Befides, it appears, by what is _ 
fixed to the Earl of Traquair’s fub- 
{cription, that by the covenant he 
meant the fame with that of 1580. 

‘ 3. Since the Parliament, they 
have, without any authority or com- 
miffion from us, taken upon them to 
levy and raife forces in feveral parts 
of the kingdom, and have afligned 
them a moe, sed and a day to be 
in a readinefs to march. 

‘ 4. They have made provifions 
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of great quantities of artillery, mu. 
nition, and arms, from foreign parts, 
which they have ready in magazine 
to make ule of againft us their Sove- 
reign. 

* 5. They have of themfelves laid 
taxes and impofitions of ten marks 
in every hundred upon all and every 
of our fubjeéts, according to their fe- 
veral revenues; and this they have 
exacted with the greateft rigour and 
tyranny that can be atest 

‘6. They have caufed to be 
framed and publifhed fundry falfe, 
feditious, sell Setpiistone pamphlets, 
and, amongft others, one intitled, 
* An Information, from the eftates 
of the kingdom of Scotland, to the 
kingdom of England, &c.’ which 
pay caufed to be burned by the 
hand of the hangman. 

‘ 7. They have refufed the Lord 
Eftrick, Governor of our- caftle at 
Edinburgh, timber and other matcri- 
als neceffary for reparation of the 
works lately fallen down there, not- 
withftanding our exprefs command- 
ment, by our letters to them, upon 
their allegiance to furnith them. 

‘ 8. They have committed fundry 
outrages and violences upon the per- 
fons of fome of the garrifon at Edin- 
burgh, that came out of the caftle to 
buy victuals. 

‘ g. They have begun to raife 
works and fortifications spare the 
faid caftle, thereby to block up that 
our royal fort, and to render it un; 
ufeful. And they have fortified fun- 
dry other places in that our kingdom, 
and particularly Infgarvy, where they 
have mounted divers pieces of ord- 
nance. 

‘ 10. They have lately imprifoned 
the Lord of Southefk, and fundry 
others of quality, for not adhering to 
them, and for their fideljty to us. 

‘a1. The Magjftrates of Edin- 
burgh have, upon fundry oceafions, 
refufed to yield us due obedience, al 
ledging, That they have delivered up 
the power of governing the tewn imtc 
the hands of the Committee of the 
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76 
pretended tables, by which they have 
not only pcanpina | difabled them- 
felves to ferve us, but have incurred 
the guilt of high treafon, by confer- 
ring upon any that power of govern- 
ment, which they derive and hold 
from us alone. 
¢‘ 12. A letter communicated to 
him by the Earl of Traquair, and 
which had been intercepted by his 
Lordthip: It was written to the King 
of France, by the chief of the male- 
contents, to defire his afliftance. The 
letter follows, with this indorfement, 
* Au Roy,’ which (as his Majeity 
obferved) is, in France, always un- 
derftood from thofe fubjects only to 
their natural Prince. 
‘SIR, 
€ Your Majefty being the refuge 
and fanftuary of affii&ted Princes and 
States, we have found it neceflary to 
fend this Gentleman, Mr. Colvil, to 
yeprefent unto your Majefty the can- 
dour and ingenujty as well of our 
aétions and proceedings, as of our 
intentions, which we defire to be en- 
graven and written to the whole 
world, with a beam of the fun, as 
well as to your ey We, there- 
fore, moft humbly befeech you (Sir) 
to give faith and credit to him, and 
to all that he fhail fay on our part, 
touching us and our affairs, being 
mof aflured (Sir) of an affiftance e- 
qual to your wonted clemency here- 
tofore and fo often fhewed to his na- 
tion ; which will not yield the glory 
to any other whatfoever, to be eter- 
mally, Sir, your Majefty’s moft hum- 
ble, moft obedient, and moft affec- 
tionate fervants, 
Rothes, ‘Montrofe, Montgome- 
ay, Loudon, Lefly, Forrefter, 
Marre.’ 
This letter, though no date ap- 
ears, was writ before the peace. At 
has the Lord Loudon, who was com- 
mitted to the Tower on that account, 
afitmed it, and Edo not find he was 
ever contradicted. On the other hand, 
the King, who pretended to receive 
reat advantages from this letter, ne- 
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ver faid it was penned fince the fign- 
ing of the articles of pacification. 
From whence it may be inferred, ei- 
ther the fubfcribers forgot to date it, 
or the date was not ferviceable to the 
King who produced it. However 
this be, though the letter was never 
fent to France, fince it was put into 
the hands of the Earl of Traquair in 
Scotland, the King, who had refolved 
to renew the war, made great ufe of 
it to vindicate his conduét. He pre- 
tended the Scots defigned to intro- 
duce a foreign army into their coun- 
try to invade England, and there- 
fore he was indifpenfably obliged to 
defend his Englith fubjeéts. But it 
will be feen hereafter, that he reaped 
not from it all the advantages he ex- 
pected. 

Upon this foundation, however, 
he refolved to renew the war with 
Scotland. But, though he alledged 
many reafons, as we have feen, it is 
certain the chief motive was the abo- 
lition of Epifcopacy, to which he 
could not confent. If this fingle 
point could have been adjufted, the 
reft were not confiderable enough to 


_oblige the two parties to take arms 


again. So the whole queftion of 
right, between Charles and the Scots, 
was reduced to this: Whether James 
and Charles could alter the govern- 
ment of the kirk of Scotland, not- 
withftanding the oppofition of the 
kirk itfelf; and whether the Scots 
might demand the abolition of Epi- 
{copacy, eftablifhed upon the ruins 
of Prefbytery, on pretence of the ar- 
tifices praétifed by the Court to get 
thefe acts paffed. 

The war being refolved, the King 
took all poffible meafures to have a 
numerous army, by taxing, as ufual, 
each county to find a certain number 
of troops. On the other hand, a 
fea-fight between the Spaniards and 
Dutch, near the coaft of England, 
furnifhed the King with a pretence to 
renew his warrants for the payment 
of thip-money. As, on this occa» 
fion, the Dutch, who were the ag- 

greflors, 
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greffors, had fhewn little regard to 
the fovereignty of the fea aflumed by 
the King, “his Majeity loudly com- 
plained of the affront he had received ; 
and, upon this foundation, feemed 
bent to equip a powerful fleet to pre- 
ferve the dominion of the fea, and 
defend the kingdom. Wherefore he 
ordered fhip-money, as well as the 
arrears of the tax, to be levied with 
great feverity. The Sheriff of North- 
amptonfhire having fent to Court a 
petition of the county againft fhip- 
money, the Council reprimanded him 


An Account of the new Tragedy, 


very fharply, commanding him to 
his office, on pain of exemplary pu- 
nifhment. On the other hand, Sir 
John Finch, being made Lord-keeper, 
upon the death of the Lord Coventry, 
made a fpeech to the Judges, to ex- 
hort them to ufe, in their circuits, 
all their authority to promote this tax. 
So it was evident the King was re- 
folved to compafs his ends, let what 
would be the confequence, and that 
this impofition was grown by degrees 
a ftanding tax upon the people. 
[To be continued. | 


called the Gamefter, written by 


Mr. Moore, with fome Remarks on that Performance. 
PROLOGUE. Pritten and fpoken by Mr. GARRICK. 


IKE fam’d La Mancha’s Knight, who, 
Jaunce in hand, 
Mounted his Steed to free th’ enchanted land, 
Our Quixote bard fets forth a monfter-taming, 
Arm’ at all points, to fight that hydra—~G a - 
MING, 

Aloft om Pegafus he waves his pen, 
And hurls defiance at the caitiff’s den. 
The firft on fancy’d giants {pent his rage, 
But this has more than windmills to engage. 
He combats paflion, rooted in the foul, 
Whofe powers at once delight ye and controul ; 
Whofe magic bondage each loft flave enjoys, 
Nor withes freedom, tho’ the fpell deftroys. 
To fave our land from this magician’s charms, 
And refcue maids and matrons from his arms, 
Our Knight poetic comes—And oh! ye fair! 
This black enchanter’s wicked arts beware ! 
His fubtle poifon dims the brighteft eyes, 
And, at his touch, each grace and beauty dies, 


Love, gentlenefs, and joy to rage give way, 
And the foft dove becomes a bird of prey. 
May this our bold advent’rer break the {pell, 
And drive the demon to his native hell, 
Ye flaves of paffion, and ye dupes of chance, 
Wake all your pow’rs from this deftruétive 
trance ! 
Shake off the fhackles of this tyrant vice + 
Hear other calls than thofe of cards and dice ¢ 
Be Jearn'd in nobler arts, than arts of play, 
And other debts, than thofe of henour pay. 
No longer live infenfible to thame, 
Loft to your country, families, and fame. 
Could our romantic mufe this work ate 
chieve, 
Would there one honeft heart in Britain grieve ? 
Th’ attempt, tho’ wild, would not in vain be 
made, 


If ev’ry honeft hand would lend its aid, 


The Plan of this Tragedy is as follows : 


R. Beverley had been a man 

of large fortune, bleffed with 
a tender wife and beautiful child. A 
filer was under his guardianfhip, who 
was beloved by a Gentleman, named 
Lewfon, towhom fhe had confented 
to be married. Mr. Beverley. was 
not only rich in pofleffion, but in hope, 
as he had an aged uncle who had de- 
clared him his heir. ‘Things were in 
this ftate, when Mr. Stukely, one 
who had been {chool-fellow with Mr. 
Beverley, fired with love af Mrs. Be- 
verley, and knowing the only foible 


of her hufband was love of play, con- 
trived the ruin of him to pave the 
way to his poffefling the wite of his 
confiding friend. In order to this, 
he cloathed fome fharpers, and, with 
his money, enabled them to appear 
as Gentlemen; he thén introduced 
them to Beverley, who loft vaft fums 
to them, infomuch that, having lent 
his deluded dupe ftill freth fupphes for 
ruin, he could not fee the fraud, 
thinking Stukely was as deep a Jofer 
as himéelf, Things came to that ex- 
tremity, Beverley’s houfe, goods, e- 

very 
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very thing was fold to defray fuch 
curfed expences, and his wife, child, 
and fifter forced to retire to lodgings. 
The aétion opens with Mrs. Be- 
vwerley (Mrs. Pritchard) and Charlotte 
{Mifs Haughton) lamenting their dif- 


trefs in their new abode. Beverley 
had been all night out, which fills 
them with fear; when Charlotte en- 
deavours to alleviate her fifter’s for- 
rows, by afluring her of keeping her 
from want, while the poffefled any 
thing, but hints her fear of her bro- 
ther’s having loft her fortune, which 
was committed to his care. Jarvis 
(Mr. Berry) who had been fteward 
to Beverley’s father, and in his pro- 
fperity to him, alfo enters, enquires 
he his mafter, begs not to be dif- 
carded, and, knowing their calami- 
ties, generoufly offers what his whole 
fervitude had fcraped together. A 
loud knock at the door alarms them 
with aflurance it is a dun, and Jarvis 


afked 


exits to quiet him, after havin 

Mr. ‘ ly (Mr. Davies) who juft 
enters, of his mafter, whom he goes 
to icck. Stukely denies his having 


feen him fince night, and drops fome 
hints to alarm Mrs. Beverley’s jea- 
loufy, and, by urging her not to be- 
lieve (lfe reports to her hufband’s 
rejudice, raifes fome doubts in her, 
which fo diforders her, that the re- 
tires to reft. After another knocking 
enters Mr. Lewfon (Mr. Moflop) who 
meeting with Stukely, they exchange 
fome ambiguous fpeeches, among 
which Lewfon affures him, that he 
knows him, and Stukcly retires con- 
founded. Lewfon addreffes Charlotte, 
enquires for her fifter, who, hearing 
his voice, comes to him; he then 
acquaints her, that yefterday her 
houfe, &c. was fold, but that thofe 
things, which he knew moft valuable 
to her, he had purchafed, that they 
might be fafe for her; and they go 
out to fpeak to one, who, he tells 
her, has alfo bought largely, and 
will prove a friend. 
The next fcene is Stukely’s cham- 
ber. After a foliloquy, difcqvering 
his bafencfs, enters Bates, cne of his 


minions, to whom he relates, that he 
was to carry money to Beverley, but 
would not, as he wanted thofe jewels 
his wife had ftill preferved. 

Stu. That Lewfon fufpeés me, "tis 
too plain. Yet why fhould he fufpe& 
me ?—— J appear the friend of Be- 
verley, as much as he. —But I am 
rich, it feems—and fo I am; thanks 
to another’s folly and my own wif- 
dom. Towhat ufe is wifdom, but to 
take advantage of the weak? This 
Beverley’s my fool ; I cheat him, and 
he calls me friend. But more bu- 
finefs muft be done yet. His wife’s 
jewels are unfold; {o is the reverfion 
of his uncle’s eftate. I muft have 
thefe too.—And then there’s a trea- 
fure above all—I love his wife.—— 
Before fhe knew this Beverley, I lov’d 
her ; but, like a cringing fool, bow’d 
at a diftance, while he ftept in and 
won her.—Never, never will I for- 
Bive him for’t. My pride, as well as 

ove, is wounded by this conqueft. I 
muft have vengeance. Thofe hints, 
this morning, were well thrown in.— 
Already they have faften’d on her. 
If jealoufy fhould weaken her affec- 
tions, want may corrupt her virtue.— 
My hate rejoices in the hope. 
Thefe jewels may do much. He fhall 
demand ’em of her; which, when 
mine, fhall be converted to f{pecial 
purpofes,—What now, Bates? 

Enter Bates. 

Bates. Is it a wonder then to fee 
me? The forces are in readinefs, and 
= wait for orders. Where’s Be- 
verley ? 

Stu. At Jaf night’s rendezvous, 
waiting for me. Is Dawfon with 
you? 

Bates. Drefs’d like a Nobleman, 
with money in his pocket, and a fet 
of dice that thall deceive the devil. 

Stu. That fellow has a head to 
endo a notien. But, for the reft, 
they are fuch low-manner’d, ill-look- 
ing dogs, I wonder Beverley has not 
fulpected ‘em. 

Bates. No matter for manners and 
looks... Do you fupply ’em with mo- 
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feffion.——The pafliion of gaming 
caits fuch a mift before the eyes, that 
the Nobleman fhall be furrounded 
with fharpers, and imagine himfelf 
in the beft company. 

Stu. There’s that Williams too.— 
It was he, I fuppofe, that call’d at 
Beverley’s with the note this morning. 
What direétions did you give him? 

Bates. ‘To knock loud, and be cla- 
morous. Did not you fee him? 

Stu. No. The fool fneak’d of 
with Jarvis. Had he appear’d within 
doors, as direéted, the note had been 
difcharg’d. I waited there on pur- 

fe. I want the women to think 
well of me, for Lewfon’s grown fuf- 
picious ; he told me fo himfelf. 

Bates. What an{fwer did you make 
him? 

Stu. A fhort one,—That I wou'd 
fee him foon, for farther explanation. 

Bates. We mutt take care of him. 
But what have we to do with Bever- 
ley ? Dawfon and the reft are won- 
dering at you. 

Stu. Why, let °em wonder. I have 
defigns above their narrow reach. 
They fee me lend him money, and 
they ftare at me. But they are fools. 
I want him to believe me beggar'd 
by him. 

Bates. And what then ? 

Stu. Ay, there’s the queftion ; but 
no matter. At night you may know 
more. He waits for me at Wilfon’s. 
I told the women where to find him. 

Bates. To what purpofe ? 

Stu. To fave fulpicion. It look’d 
friendly, and they thank’d me. Old 
Jarvis was difpatch’d to him. 

Bates. And may intreat him home. 

Stu. No; he expects money from 
me: But I'll have none. His wife’s 
jewels muft go. Women are eafy 
creatures, and refufe nothing where 
they love. Follow to Wilfon’s ; 
but be’ fure he fees you not. You 
are a man of charatter, you know ; 
of prudence and difcretion. Wait for 
me in an outer room; I fhall have 
bufinefs for you prefently, Come, 
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Let drudging fools by honefty grow 
great. 
The thorter road to riches is deceit. 
[Exeunt. 
ACT IL 

Mr. Beverley is difcovered fitting ia 
a roem at a gaming-houfe, full of the 
deepeft confufion at his lofies, and re- 
peats this foliloquy : 

Why, what a world is this! The 
flave that digs for gold, receives his 
daily pittance, and fleeps contented ; 
while thofe, for whom he labours, 
convert their good to mifchief; mak- 
ing abundance the means of want. 
O thame! fhame! Had fortune 
ding me but a little, that little had 

cen ftill my own. But plenty leads 
to walle; and fhallow ftreams main- 
tain their currents, while {welling ri- 
vers beat down their banks, and leave 
their channels empty, What had I to 
do with play ? I wanted nothing. My 
wifhes and my means were equal. 
The poor followed me with bleffings ; 
love {catter’d rofes on my pillow, and 
morning wak’d me to delight. 
O! bitter thought ! that leads to what 
I was, by what I am! I would forget 
both. 

Jarvis enters to him, and intreats 
him to return home ; he promifes he 
will; Stukely comes in, and fends Jar- 
vis to tell the dun, who had called in 
the morning, that he would pay him ; 
he then relates to Beverley, that he 
hath no more money; that lenders 
want fecurity ; and he can get no 
more ; that he expects nothing but 4 
prifon, as he was totally ruined; yet 
drops hints it is in Beverley’s power to 
pay him, with means to venture a re- 
covery ; prefles him to take Jarvis’s 
money, which, when he refufes, he 
tells him his wife hath jewels ; which, 
after fome refleftions, Beverley promi- 
fes to get. The next fcene fhews Be- 
verley returned home, and with his 
fitter ; fhe claims her fortune; he with 
heat evades it, but promifes he will 
reckon with her to-morrow; then Mrs. 
Beverley returns with Lewfon, who 


endeavours to give Beverley an infivht 
into 
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into Stukely’s villainy, and exits with 
Charlotte. After fome endearments, 
Beverley tells his wife he hath ruined 
his friend ; that he hath borrowed his 
all from him; and now mutt fuffer 
him to perith in a prifon ; but refolves 
not to afk for her jewels : that refolu- 
tion, however, is broke by the receipt 
of a letter from Stukely, in which he 
artfully begs him not to urge it, for 
that night he fhould leave land ; 
fhe prefles to know what was meant 
by thofe expreffions ; which, when he 
difcovers, fhe tenderly prefers his peace 
to her ornaments, and takes him to 
her clofet to give him the jewels, but 
cautions him to hufband them, as that’s 
their Jaft refource. 

Mrs. Bev. Come to my clofet 
But let him manage wifely : we have 
no more to give him. . 

Bev. Where learn’d my love this 
excellence ?—”Tis heaven’s own teach- 
ing : that heaven, which, to an angel’s 
form, has given a mind more lovely. 
I am unworthy of you, but will de- 
ferve you better. 


Henceforth my follies and negleéts thal 





ceafe, 

And all: to come be penitence and 
peace ; 

Vice fhall no more attraft me with 

; her charms, 

Nor pleafure reach me, but in thefe 
dear arms. [Exeunt. 

ACT Ii. 


Stukely enters with Bates, to whom 
he gives bills to pay to Beverley for 
the reverfion of his uncle’s eftate, 
which he declares he will draw him 
in to fell. Beverley enters with bills 
for the jewels, which he gives to Stuke- 
. ly, who pretends to be fired by an in- 
ternal impulfe to hazard a recovery of 
his fortune ; Beverley refufes to join 
him, but, by the artful perfuafion of 
the villain, at laft confents. But all 
this time Stukely hath intermixed 
words to enrage Beverley againft Lew- 
fon, declaring that the fatter hath 
fpread abroad that he had {pent his 
fifter’s fortune, and he would call him 
to account for it, 
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The next fcene thews Mrs. Beverley 
and Charlotte in the lodging ; Lewfon 
enters, and, after the departure of 
Mrs. Beverley, urges his love to Char- 
lotte, and reminds her of her promife 
of marriage, from which (if the re- 
poe he fays he will acquit her: fhe, 

ing from him affured this propofition 
arofe from honour, re-confefles her 
love: he then promifes to difclofe a 
mighty fecret, if fhe’ll firft give her 
word to marry him to-morrow, which, 
when fhe grants, he tells her, * All 
her fortune’s loft,’ and comforts her 
for it with the excefs of his love. This 
{cene is too mafterly wrote not to fuf- 
fer from any recital. We fhall add 
the latter part as a {pecimen. 

Lew. My kindeft Charlotte! [tak- 
ing her hand] thanks are too poor for 
this — and words too weak! But, if 
we love fo, why fhou’d our union be 
delay’d ? 

Cha. For happier times. The pre- 
fent are too wretched: 

Lew. I may have reafons that prefs 
it now. 

Cha. What reafons ? 

Lew. The ftrongeft reafons ; unan- 


. f{werable ones. 


Cha. Be quick, and name ’em. 

Lew. No, Madam, I am bound in 
honour to make conditions firft.—I am 
bourid by inclination too. This fweet 
profufion of kind words pains while it 

leafes. I dread the lofing you, 
Cha, Aftonifhment! What mean 
you? ; 

Lew. Firft promife, that, to-mor- 
row, or next day, you will be mine 
for ever. 

Cha, I do—tho’ mifery fhou’d fuc- 
ceed. 

Lew. Thus then I feize you! And, 
with you, every joy on this fide heaven! 
r Cha. And thus I feal my promife. 
{embracing him.] Now, Sir, your fe- 
cret ? 

Lew. Your fortune’s loft. 

Cha. My fortune loft! — I'll ftudy 
to be humble then. But was my pro 
mife claim’d for this ? How nobly ge 
nerous! Where learnt you this fad 
news ? 


Lew. 
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Lew. Froin Bates, Stukely’s prime 
agent. | have oblig’d him, and he’s 
grateful.—He cold it me in friendhhip, 
to warn me from my Charlctte. 

Cha. *Swas honeft in him, and [ll 
eftcem him for’t. 

Lew. He knows much more than 
he has told. 

Cha. For me it is enough. And, 
for your generous love, I thank you 
from my foul. If you'd oblige me 
more, give me a little time. 

Lew. Why time? It robs us of our 
happinefs. 

Cha. I have a tafk to learn firft, 
The little pride this fortune gave me 
mutt be fubdu’d. Once we were equal, 
and might have met obliging and ob- 
lig’d ; but now ‘tis otherwife; and, 
for a life of obligations, 1 have not 
learnt to bear it, 

Lew. Mine is that life. 
too noble. 

Cha. Leave me to think on’t. 

Lew. ‘To-morrow then you'll fix my 
happinefs ? 

Cha. All that I can, I will. 

Lew. It mutt be fo, we live but for 
each other. Keep what you know a 
fecret; and, when we meet to-mor- 
row, more may be known.— Fare- 
well. [ Exit. I-ewfon. 

Cha. My poor, poor filter! How 
wou’d this wound her! But I'll con- 
ceal it, and fpeak comfort to her. 

[ Exit. 

We next fee Stukely and Beverley 
in defpair from the lofs of not on- 
ly all the purchafe of the jewels, but 
from a large fum on honour. Beverley 
is in the utmoft rage and fury ; cools, 
feizes Stukely by the throat, draws on 
him, then finks to afking pardon, and 
exquifitely fhews all the various paf- 
fions of the ruined gamefler ; but yet, 
by Stukely, is artfully worked up to 
fell the reverfion of his eftate, which 
he goes out to do. 

An the next fcene Mrs. Beverley ap- 
pears difconfolate with her maid. M-. 
Btukely enters to her, acquaints her 
that her hufband is falfe to her, and 
that he had forged that letter to rab 

er of her jewels, which be hath ve- 
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ftowed upon a ftrumpet; and, when 
he thinks he hath foufficiently fired her 
to revenge, he then offers to receive 
her in his houfe, and keep her fump- 
tuouily ; fhe is enraged at his bafe 
propotal, threatening to tell her huf- 
band, and drives him from her. 
ast Ly. 

Mrs. Beverley returns with Lewfon 
and Charlotte ; having told them, Lew- 
fon declares he will call him to ac- 
count, but promifes to deal calmly; 
he exits for that purpofe, and Jarvis 
enters affrighted with the news, that 
Stukely hath taken out an action a- 
gaint his mafter. 

We next iee Swukely at his lodgings; 
Bates enters, tells him Beverley hath 
fold his eflate, and hath loft all the 
money ; and defcribes his behaviour 
on that occafion. Somebody entering, 
Stukely puts out Bates ; but is furprif- 
ed, feeing Lewfon, who declares he 
comes a profefled enemy. Stukely 
runs to the ‘door to call his fervants, 
which Lewfon fhuts and prevents him. 
An exquifite icene is here, and a high 
contrait between the brave good man, 
and the bafe cowardly villain. Lew- 
fog draws thrice on him, which he as 
oft meanly declines; and, after fufii- 
cient reproaches, Lewfon leaves him. 

Stu. Why am I thus broke in upon? 
This houfe is mine, Sir, and fhou’d 
protect me from infult and ill man- 
ners. 

Lew. Guilt has no place of fanétua- 
ry; wherever found, ‘tis virtue’s law- 
ful game. The fox’s hold, and tyger’s 
den, are no fecurity againft the hun- 
ter. 
Stu. Your bufinefs, Sir ? 

Lew. ‘Yo tell you that I know you: 
—Why this confufion ? That look of 
guilt and terror ?—Is Beverley awake ? 
Or has his wife told tales? The man 
that dares like you, fhou’d have a foul 
to jullify his deeds, and courage to 
confront ‘accufers. Not avith a cow- 
ard’s fear to fhrink beneath reproof. 

Stu. Who waits there ? 

{ Aloud, and in confufion. 

Lew. By heaven he dies that inter- 
' You 
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fhou’d have weigh’d your flrength, 
Sir, and then, initead of climbing to 
high fortune, the world had mark’d 
you for what you are, a little paultry 
villain. 

Stu. You think I fear you, 

Lew. I know you fear me. This 
is to prove it (pulls him by the fleeve.) 
You wanted privacy! A Lady’s pre- 
fence took up your attention! Now 
we are alone, Sir. Why, what a 
wretch! (flings him from him.) ‘The 
vileft infect in creation will tarn when 
trampled on; yet has this thing un- 
done a man — by cunning and mean 
arts undone him. But we have found 
you, Sir; trac’d you thro’ all your la- 
byrinths. If you wou'd fave yourfelf, 
fall to confeffion. No mercy will be 
fhewn elfe. 

Stu. Firft prove me what you think 
me.—’ Fill then your threatenings are 
im vain.— And, for this infult, ven- 
geance may yet be mine. 

Lew. Infamous coward ! Why, take 
it now then—(draws, and Stukely re- 
tires.) Alas! I pity thee. — Yet that 
a wretch like this fhou’d overcome a 
Beverley! it fills me with aftonith- 
ment ! A wretch, fo mean of foul, 
that even defperation cannot animate 
him to look upon an enemy.—You 
fhou’d not thus have foar’d, Sir, un- 
Jefs, like others of your black profef- 
fion, you had a fword to keep the 
fools in awe, your villainy has ruin'd. 

Stu. Villainy! "I'were belt to curb 
this licence of your tongue ; for know, 
Sir, while there are laws, this outrage 
on my reputation will not be borne 
with, 

Lew. Laws! Dar'ft thou feek fhel- 
ter from the laws ? Thofe laws, which 
thou and thy infernal crew live in the 
conftant violation of ? ‘Talk’ft thou of 
Yeputation too? when, under friend- 
fhip’s facred name, thou haft betray'd, 
robb’d, and deftroyd ? 

Stu. Ay, rail at gaming ; ’tis a rich 
topic, and affords noble declamation. 
—Go, preach againft it in the city : 
you'll find a congregation in every ta- 
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to my Lord, and fermonize it there. 
He'll thank you and reform. 

Lew. And will example fan&ify a 
vice? No, wretch, the cufiom of my 
Lord, or of the cit that apes him, can- 
not excufe a breach of Jaw, or make 
the gamefter’s calling reputable. 

Stu. Rail on, I fay.— But is this 
zeal for beggar’d Beverley ? Is it for 
him that I am treated thus? No; he 
and his wife might both have groan‘d 
in prifon, had but the fifler’s fortune ef- 
cap’d the wreck, to have rewarded the 
difintere:ied love of honeft Mr. Lewfon. 

Lew. How I deteft thee for the 
thought! But thou art loft to every 
human fecling. Yet let me tell thee, 
and may it wring thy heart, that, tho’ 
my friend is ruin’d by thy fnares, thou 
haft ucknowingly been kind to me. 

Stu. Have I? It was indeed un- 
knowingly. 

Lew. Thou haft affifled me in love ; 
given me the merit that I wanted ; 
fince, but for thee, my Charlotte had 
not known ‘twas ber dear felf I figh'd 
for, and not her fortune. 

Stu. ‘Thank me, and take her then. 

Lew. And, as a brother to poor 
Beverley, I wil! purfue the robber that 
has fiript him, and fnatch him from 
his grrpe. 

Stu. Then know, imprudent man, 
he is within my gripe; and, fhou'd 
my friendfhip for him be flandered 
once again, the hand that has fup- 
ply’d him, fhall fall and crufh him. 

Lew. Why, now there’s fpirit in 
thee! This is indeed to be a villain! 
But I fhall reach thee yet —"ly where 
thou wilt, my vengeance fhall purfue 
thee—and Beverley fhall yet be fav'd, 
be fav’d from thee, thou monfter ; nor 
owe his refcue to his wife’s difhonour. 

(Exit. 

Stu. (paufing) Then ruin hath in- 
clos’d me. Curfe on my coward heart! 
I wou'd be bravely villainous ; but ’tis 
my nature to fhrink at danger, and he 
has found me. Yet fear brings cauti- 


“on, and that fecurity.—More mifchief 


mutt be done to hide the paft.—Look 
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may be danger ftirring—How now, 
Bates ? 

Stukely then prompts Bates to mur- 
der Lewfon in the ftreet, which he 
promifes, in confideration of a vatt re- 
ward. 

The next fcene is the ftreet, thro’ 
which Beverley is returning home in 
agonies not to be conceived without 
fecing them reprefented by Mr. Gar- 
ricx, in the words of the author. 
Lewfon too, coming acrofs, meets Be- 
verley, who, prompted by his defpair, 
quarrels with him for reporting he had 
lot his fifter’s fortune. Lewfon de- 
nies the charge, and avoids a duel, 
though drawn upon, and promifing 
fatisfaction on the morrow departs. 
Jarvis and Bates, entering, fee the 
quarrel, but enly Jarvis comes to 
him, begs him to come home, and, 
taking from him his fword, prevents 
his murder. Beverley raves, throws 
himfelf on the ground in agonies, till, 
raifed and foothed by Jarvis, they 
exit. Then we fee Stukely ordering 
Dawfon, another of his gang, to get 
two Officers, and execute the writ on 
Beverley. 

&.¢ FY. 

Enter Stukely, Bates, and Dawfon. 
Bates relates how he overtook Lew- 
fon, accompanied him home, and 
ftabbed him as he was reaching his 
bell, and that the watch had found 
him in the ftreet. Dawfon alfo gives 
an account how he executed his com- 
miffion, entered Beverley’s lodging 
with two Officers, tore him from his 
wife and filter, and lodged him ina 
prifon. 

- Daw. I trac’d him, to his lodgings, 
and, pretending pity for his misfor- 
tunes, kept the door open, while the 
Officers feiz’d him. "T'was a damn’d 
decd —but ne matter—I follow’d my 
inftruétions. 

Stu. And whaz faid he ?, 

Daw. He upbraided me with trea- 
chery, call'd you a villain, acknow- 
ledg’d the fums you had lent him, and 
{ubmitted to his fortune. 

Stu. And the women— 


Daw. For a few minutes aftonifh- 
ment kept ‘em filent—they look’d 
wildly at one another, while the tears 
ftream’d down their cheeks ; but rage 
and fury foon gave ein words; and 
then, in the very bitternefs of defpair, 
they curs'd mé, and the montfter that 
had employ’d me. | 

Stu. And you bore it with philofo. 
phy? 

Daw. "Till the fcene chano’d, and 
then I melted. I order’d the Offi- 
cers to take away their prifoner. The 
women fhriek’d, and wou'd have fol- 
low'd him, but we forbad ’em ; *twas 
then they fell upon their knees, the 
wife fainting, the filter raving, and 
both with all the eloquence of mifery 
endeavouring to foften us. I never 
felt compafiion ‘till that moment; 
and, had the Officers been mov’d like 
me, we had left the bufinefs undone, 
and fled with curfes. on ourfelves ; 
but their hearts were fteel’d by cuf- 
tom. The tears of beauty and the 
pangs of affeétion were beneath their 
pity. They tore him from their arms, 
and lodg’d him in prifon with only 
Jarvis to comfort him. 

Stu. There let him lie, till we have 
farther bufinefs with him—and for 
you, Sir, let me hear no more of your 
compaffion—a fellow nurs'd in villai- 
ny, and employ’d from childhood in 
the bufinefs of hell, fhou’d have no 
dealings with compafiion. 

Stukely then compares the times of 
the quarrel betwixt — and Lew- 
fon, and the latter being found mur- 
dered, refolves to father it on Beverley, 
and perfuade him he arrefted himt 110° 
love, to fecure him from the Officers ; 
and then Bates fhill accufe him, and 
call for witnefs of the quarrel his fer- 
vant Jarvis. 

SCENE the Lodgings. 

Mrs. Beverley and Charlotte are 
difcovered lamenting the imprifon- 
ment of Beverley. Jarvis enters, tells 
how he left his mafter in the prifon, 
but gives them a joyful account that 
the uncle is dead, and now joy will 
fucceed, and they all exit to the pri- 
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fon, to chear Beverley with the news. 
SCENE the Prifon. 
Beverley is difcovered there alone 
and after a long debate on fuicide 
drinks poifon ; they enter to him, cell 
him the news, which now adds to his 
agony, in the midit of which he ac- 
quaints them, he hath fold that eftate 

dor a paultry fum, and loft it. 

Bev. How heard you of his death ? 

Mrs. Bev. His Steward came ex- 
prefs. Wou’'d I had never known it! 

Bev. Or had heard it ene day fooner 
—for | have a tale to tell, fhall tur 
you into ftone; or, if the power of 
fpecch remain, you fhall kneel down 
and curfe me. 

Mrs. Bev. Alas! What tale is this ? 
And why are we to curfe you ?—I'll 
blefs you for ever. 

Bev. No: I have deferv’d no blef- 
fings. ‘The world hoids not fuch a- 
nother wretch. All this large for- 
tune, this fecon d bounty of heaven, 
that might have heal’d our forrows, 
and fatisty’ d our utmoft hopes, in a 
¢urs’d hour I fold laft night. 





Char. Sold! How. fold! 

Mrs. Bev. Impoflible !—It cannot 
be! 

Bev. That devil Stwkely, with all 


hell to aid him, tempted me to the 
deed ; to pay falfe debts of honour, 
and to redeem patt errors, I fold the 
yeverfion—fold it for a fcanty fum, 
and loft it among villains. 

Char. Why, f: mow all then 

Bev. Liberty and life—come, kneel 
and curfe me. 

Mrs. Bev. Then hear mé heaven ! 
(kneels) Look down with mercy on 
his forrows! Give foftnefs to his 
looks, and quiet to his heart! ‘Take 
from his memory the fenfe of what is 
paft, and cure him of defpair! On 
me! on me! if mifery muft be the 
lot of either, multiply misfortunes ! 
I'l] bear ‘em patiently, fa he is hap- 
py! Thefe hands thal toil for his 
{upport ! Thefe eyes be lifted up for 
hourly bleffings on him! And every 
duty of a fond and faithful wife be 
doubly done to chear. and comfart 
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So hear me ! So reward me! 
{Rifes. 

I wou’d kneel too, but that 

on nt heaven wou'd turn my pray- 

s into curfes. What have I to afk 
for? I who h: we fhook hands with 
Hope ? Is it fox length of days that 
I fhou’d kneei? No; my time is li- 
mited. Or is it for this world’s blef- 
fings upon you and yours? To pour 
out my heart in withes for a ruin’d 
wife, a child, and fifter? Oh! no! 
For I have done a deed to make life 
horrible t’you.—— 

Mrs. Bev. Why horrible? Is po- 
fo horrible ?—~"Uhe real wants of 
A litte induftry wilt 
and chearfulnefs will 
privilege of honeft 

and we ll enjoy it fully. 
Bev. Never, never--O, Lhave told 
part. ‘The irrevocable 


him ! 
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you but in 
deed is dor 

Mrs. Bev. What deed ?— And why 
do you look fo at me? 

Bev. A deed that dooms my foul 
to vengeance — that feals your mifcry 
here, and mine hereafter. 

Mrs. Bev. No, no; you have a 
heart too good for’t-- Alas ' he raves, 
Charlotte—His looks too terrify me 
—Speak comfort to him—He can 
have done no deed of wickednefs. 

Char. And yet I fear the wort— 
What is it, brother ? 

Bev. A deed of horror. 

Jar. Ask him no queitions, Ma- 
dam—This laft misfortune has hurt 
his brain. A little time will give him 
patience. 

Stukely now enters to them, brings 
him a difcharge, and with a thew of 
love acquaints him he had him fecured 
to fave him, on account of Lewfon’s 
murder. Charlotte is alarmed at this, 
and on Stukely’s perfifting in accufing 
Beverley. Bates and Dawifen enter, 
and produce Lewfog alive. Stukely 
is feized by his own fervants, and 
carried out to juftice ; then Beverley 
accufes himfelf of too much hatte, ac- 
knowledges his peifoning himfelf, and, 
comme: nding his family to Lewfan’s 

eare, 
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eare, dies a terrible example to all 
gamefters. 

Bev. Lend me your hand—The 
room turns round. 

Mrs. Bev. O heaven ! 

Lew. This villain here difturbs him. 
Remove him from his fight And, 
for your lives, fee that you guard him. 
(Stukely is taken off by Dawion and 
Bates.) How ts it, Sir? 

Bev. "Tis here—and here. (Point- 
ing to his head and heart.) And now 
it tears me! 

Mrs. Bev. You feel convuls'd too 
—What is’t difturbs you ! 

Lew. ‘This fudden turn of joy per- 
raps —He wants reft too—Lafi night 
was dreadful to him. His brain is 
giddy. 

Caar. Ay, never to be cur'd — 
Why, bfother!--O! I fear! I fear! 

Mrs, Bev. Preferve him, heaven! 
~My love! my life! look at me! 
—How his eyes flame ! 

Bev. A furnace rages in this heart 
—I have been too haiiy. 

Mrs. Bev. Indeed!—O me! O 
me !--Help, Jarvis! Fly, fly forhelp! 
your maiter dies elle ~weep not but 
fly! (Ex. Jar.) What is this hatty 
deed ?—Yet do not anfwer me—My 
fears have guefs’d it. 

Bev. Call back the meflenger—’Tis 
not in medicine’s power to help me. 

Mrs. Bey. Is it then fo? 

Bev. Down, refilefs flames !—(Lay- 
ing his hand on his heart) down to 
your native hell—There you fhall 
rack me—O'! for a paufe from pain ! 

Mrs. Bev. Help Charlotte! Sup- 
port him, Sir! (‘Vo Lewfon) This is 
a killing fight! 

Bev, ‘That pang was well—It has 
numb’d my fenfe; ~Where’s my wife? 
Can you forgive me, love ? 

Mrs. Bev. Alas! for what ? 

Bev. (Starting again) And there’s 
another pang —- Now all is quiet— 
Will you forgive me ? 

Mrs. Bev. I will—Tell 
What ? 

Bev. For meanly dying. 

Mrs. Bev. No——do not fay it. 

bey. As truly as my foul muft an- 
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fwer it. — Had Jarvis flaid this morn- 
ing, all had been well. Bus, prets’d 
by fhame—pent in a prifon—torment- 
ed with my pangs for you— driven to 
defpair and madnefs —I took the ad- 
vantage of his abfence, corrupted the 
poor wretch be left to guard me, and 
——fwallaw'd poifon. 

Mrs. Bev. O! fatal deed ! 

Char. Dreadful and cruel ! 

Bev. Ay, mott accurs’d.—And now 
Too to my account. ‘This reft from 
pain brings death; yet ’tis heaven's 
kindnefs to me. I wifh’d for eafe, 
a moment’s eale, that cool repentance 
and centrition might foften vengeance, 
—Bend me, and let me kneel. (They 
lift him from his chair, and fuppore 
him on his knees.) Vil pray for you 
too. ‘Thou power that mad'{t me, 
hear me! If for a life of frailty, and 
this too hatly deed of death, thy jul- 
tice dooins me, here | acquit the ien- 
tence. Lut it, enthron’d in mercy 
wiere thou fiw it, thy pity has beheld 
me, fend me a gleam of hope ; that, 
in thefe laft and bi:ter moments, my 
foul m ly taile of comfort! And, for 
Lhe ir lives 
be peacelul, and their deaths happy! 
— Now raife me. 

[They lift him to the chair. 

Mrs. Bev. Reflore him, heaven! 
Stretch forth thy arm omnipotent, and 
fnatch him from the grave !—O! fave 
him ! fave him ! 

Bev. Alas! that prayer is fruitlefs. 
Already death hath feiz’d me.—Yet 
heaven is grac:ous.— I afk'd for hope, 
as the bright prefage of forgivenefs, 
and, like a light blazing thro’ dark- 
nefs, it came and chear’d me.—"I'was 
ali L liv’d for, and now I die. 

Mrs. Bev. Not yet !— Not yet!— 
Stay but a little and I'll die too. 

Bev. No; live I charge you—We 
have a little one. Tho’ | have left 
him, you will not leave him. — ‘To 
Lewfon's kindnefs I bequcath him.— 
Is not this Charlotte ? We have liv’d 
in love, tho’ I have wrong’d you. 
Can you forgive me, Charlatte? 

Char. Forgive you!O! my peor 
brother } 

° Bev. 


' ia ' ‘ 
thefe mourners here, O! fer 
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Bev. Lend me your hand, love— 
fo—raife me.—No—'twill not be-— 
My life is finifh’d—O ! for a few fhort 
moments! totell you how my heart 
bleeds for you—that even now, thus 
dying as I am, dubious and fearful 
of hereafter, my bofom pang is for 
your miferies. Support her, heaven! 
And now I go O, mercy ! 
mercy ! (Dies. 

Lew. Then all is over—How is 
it, Madam ?-——My poor Charlotte 
too! 








Enter Jarvis. 

Jar. How does my mafter, Ma- 
dam? Here’s help at hand—Am I 
tao late then ? (Seeing Beverley. 

Char. 'T'ears ! tears! why fall you 
not ?—O wretched fifter!—Speak to 
her, Lewfon—her grief is fpeechlefs. 

Lew. Remove her from this fight 
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—Go to her, Jarvis—lead and fup- 
porther. Sorrow like her’s forbids 
complaint Words are for lighter 
“xsl miniftring angel bring 
er peace ! 
(Jar. and Char. lead her off. 
And thou, poor breathlefs corps, may 
thy departed foul have found the reft 
it pray’d for! Save but one error, 
and this laft fatal deed, thy life was 
lovely. Let frailer minds take warn- 
ing; and from example learn, that 
want of prudence is want of virtue. 
Follies, if uncontreul’d, of every 
kind, 
Grow into paffions, and fubdue the 
mind ; 
With fenfe and reafon hold fuperios 
frife, 
And conquer honour, nature, fame, 
and life. 





EPILOGUE. Written by a Friend, and [poken by Mrs. PRircHarp. 


N ev'ry gamefter in th’ Arabian nation, 
*Tis faid, that Mahomet denounc’d 
damnation ; 
But, in return for wicked cards and dice, 
He gave them black-ey’d girls in paradife. 
Should he thus preach, good countrymen, to 


ou, 
His ee would, I fear, be mighty few. 
So much your hearts aze fet on fordid gain, 
‘The brighe& eyes around you fhine in vain. 
Should the moft heav’gly beauty bid you take 
her, 
You'd rather hold two aces and a maker, 
By your example, our peor fex drawn in, 
Is guilty of the fame unnat’ral fin ; 
The ftudy now of every girl of parts 
Is how to win your money, not your haarts. 
©! in what fweet, what ravifhing delights, 
Our beaux and belles together pafs their nights ! 
By ardent perturbations kept awake, 
Eech views with longing eyes the other’s—— 
ftake. 





The fmiles and graces are from Britain flown, 

Our Cupid is an errant fharper grown, 

And Fortune fits on Cytherea’s throne. 

Jn all thefe things tho’ women may be blam’d, 

Sure men, the wifer men fhou’d be afham’d! 

And tis a horrid fcandal I declare 

That four ftrange Queens fhou’d rival all the 

; fair, 

Four jilts with neither beauty, wit, nor parts. 

O thame! have got pofleffion of their hearts ; 

And thofe bold fluts, for all their queenly 
pride, 

Have play’d loofe tricks, or elfe they’re much 
dely’d, 

Cards were at firf for benefits defign’d, 

Sent to amufe, and not enflave the mind. 

From good to bad how eafy the tranfition ! 

For what was pleafure once, is now perdi. 
tion. 

Fair Ladies then thefe wicked gamefers fhun, 

Whoever weds one, is, you fee, undone, 


‘ 
.. o 
Remarks on the foregoing Play. 


Several faults have been found in 
this tragedy, fome of which are 
real, but many more imaginary. That 
idle propenfity to cavil hagh multi- 
plied and magnified the errors ; and 
many have forgot the end of criticifm 
js to find out beauties, as well as 
Faults. 

The firft thing to be confidered in 
a dramatic piece isthe moral. This 


our author hath well adhered to, e- 
very action conducing to inculcate an, 
abhorrence of gaming ; therefore no. 
defeét can be found here. 

The next confideration jis the man- 
ner how the poet’s defign is to be 
executed ; and thofe, who judge belt, 
fay the unities of aétion, time, and 
place are, effeytial ; that the chavrac- 
ters are to be contrafted, — 
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ed, and uniform; that the diction 
fhould be decent, proper, and ner- 
vous; that nothing puerile, or fo- 
reign to the purpo.e, fhould be in- 
troduced ; and that aétion and narra- 
tion fhould be intermixed with judg- 
ment, fince it would be highly ab- 
furd either to fee all, or hear all. 

Now let us confider this tragedy by 
the help of thefe rules, and fee Liew 
it f{quares with them. 

The moral is allowed to be good 
and juft ; the unity of action is ftrict- 
ly preferved, for the aftion is appa- 
rently one, the ruin confequent to 
profufe play. The unity of time is 
not much tranfgreffed ; the time be- 
gins with one morning, and ends with 
the other, not exceeding the twenty- 
four hours preferibed by modern cri- 
tics. The unity of place, indeed, is 
quite neglected, frequent fhifts being 
made from one place to another, in the 
fame act; which unity, though not 

eeded by Shakefpear, none ought to 
negle&, and plead his authority, un- 
lefs they had as many beauties to 
compeniate that fault, as he had. 

As to the charaéters, they are 
ftrongly contrafted, well diitinguifhed, 
and are the fame throughout. Mr. 
Beverley is the man of {enfe, virtue, 
and tendernefs; quick in his com- 
punctions, and, deluded by his wretch 
ed bias, eafily perfuaded to ill. In 
confequence of which, we fee his 
agonies and reflections in feveral 
feenes ; his tender meltings on the 
thoughts of his wife and child ; his 
rage and impetuofity of temper in 
his quarrels with Stukely and Lew- 
fon; and hic eafinefs of belief, inthe 
delufions of his fuppofed friend. 

Mrs. Beverley is throughout the 
tender wife. Mr. Lewdon fills the 
charaéter of the true friend, as Stuke- 
ly does that of the confummate vil- 
lain. The faithfulnefs of Jarvis is 
continued, and the turning of Bates 
and Dawfon againft their mafter is 
jut and natural. The charaéter of 
Charlotte is equal, and fie appears 
at the laft the fame indulgent filter, 
and woman of honour, fhe did at 


firft; therefore the characters of the 
GamecTer may be pronounced na- 
tural, uniform, and contrafted. 

The dition is next to be confi- 
dered. It is here profe, and, in ma- 
ny places, excellent profe ; the lan- 
guage is often fine and nervous, but 
fometimes trifling and much below 
the dignity of tragedy: A circume 
ftance, which cannot but happen in 
profe tragedies. And, whem we con- 
fider we are not cramped to write in 
rhime, but have fo excellent a me- 
dium as blank verfe (a medium fcarce 
any language but our own can boait 
of) I fee no neceflity for innovations, 
except the author thought genteed 
profe more natural to perfons in mid- 
dle life; which I can fearce allow, 
fince many men fpeak blank verfe 
without knowing it, and our language 
is fo adapted to that, as we can hard- 
ly fay any thing above common difs 
courfe, but it will infenfibly ran into 
feet, It is true, as Mr. Garrick and 
Mr. Moffop fpeak, they make mang 
words found well, which a common 
reader would not, and, by their ats 
tention to proper pointing, you can 
not find much difference: But we 
fhould confider we cannot always have 
them on the ftage, never in our clo- 
fets, nor can every reader make up 
that deficiency to himfelf; fo that, 
on the whole, I cannot but lock on 
profe as much beneath the dignity of 
tragedy. 

As to the narrations, they are very 
good, the pictures they prefent are 
ftriking ; and he mutt be totally in- 
fenfible, who could not be moved at 
Bates’s defcription of the various 
turns of paffion in Beverley on his 
lofing his all ; at Dawfon’s relation 
of the feizing of Beverley; and Jar- 
vis’s account of his mafter’s behaviour 
in prifon. But there is a barrennefs 
of aétion, and very little more, in 
many fcenes, than mere dialogue. In 
fome places the plot ftands fll, and 
the foliloquies are fometimes prolix 
and tedious. ‘The great end of fur- 
prize is alfo fruftrated ; for, after we 
know Bates is not that villain we ac- 

counted 
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counted him, we are in no apprehen- 
fions of Lewfon’s murder, nor is his 
appearing at laft any thing unlooked 
for, but what was to be expected. 

There are feveral excellent fcenes, 
and many expreflions truly great. 
The behaviour of Lewfon to Char- 
Jotte, in the third aé, is finely drawn, 
as are the fcenes of Deverley’s quarrel 
with Stukely. Lewfon’s interview 
with Stukely, and the addrefs, with 
which the former eludes a duel with 
Beverley in the fireet. 

I with I could carry on the enco- 
mium with juftice, but I cannot help 
obferving the death of Beverley is a 
fault, at leatt in the manner fhewn. 
When Jarvis takes his fword from 
him, we rejoice at his being preferved 
from felf-murder, a crime which 
ought to be looked upon with hor- 
ror, and never brought upon a flage, 
but to fhew a deteftation of it. When 
Beverley was fecured, he acknow- 
ledges he is glad he hath not turned 
his hand againft himfelf, and then 
calmly and deliberately fends the fer- 
vant of the prifon for poifon, and 
after a long debate with himfelf, af- 
ter attempts for prayer, and owning 
he was unable, then to drink his bane 
is of bad example; and, tho’ it may 
heighten the terrors of the ill effeéts 
of play, yet, as we are led to pity 
Beverley, the end of the moral would 
have been as effectually anfwered, 
had he not died. As adeluded man, 
we muft pity him; but, asthe calm, 
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deliberate felf-murderer, not even his 
prayer at laft can intitle him to be a 
fit obje& of compafiion, 

There is another defe&t in the un- 
certainty of Stukely’s punithment 
and Mrs. Bevérley’s future life; for, 
by what we can fee, fle and her 
child are left totally to Lewfon’s care. 
We might have been told, that juf- 
tice would have forced a return of 
the ill-fold eftate, and then there 
might have been fome hope of ano- 


ther juftice, than the pwnifiment of 

the villain ; but in thefe points we are 

left eile ia the dark. Upon the 
) } 


whole, the Gamefter muft be looked 
upon as an excellent moral play, but 
having fome faults: Which faults, 
by this fpecimen of the author’s po- 
etical abilities, we may hope not to 
fee in any future piece; and, had this 
play fome proper correétions, it might 
vie with fome of our moft applauded 


tragedies. 
The prologue draws a very pretty 
parallel oetween the author of the 


play and Don Quixote ; each are 
Knight-errants, each fet out to con- 

quer montters, only the difference is, 
gaming is not an imagin: ary one, 

The epilogue confilts of a chain of 
as pretty thoughts as could enter 
into an epilogue, defigned to efface 
all that fedate refleion which had 
been three hours raifing, and blunt 
the force of the moral, by treating 
ludicroufly what had before been feen 
in a ferious light. 
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On feeing a loofe Woman. 


O! where the fyren fits, in wanton pride, 
With artful leer, and each loofe charm 
befide ; 
‘Too well prepar’d the eafy heart to win, 
And Icad man o’er the flow’r-ftrew'd path to 
fin: 
But guard your fteps, ye youths, protect your 
hearts, 
Summon your fenfe, 
arts 5 


and dare the treacherous 


Let the proud Circe plead to you in vain 

With invitation, or with coy difdain ; 

From each fly look a thowfand weapons fly, 

And wild defpair darts from the wanton’s eye 3 

Scon as your honour, worth, and virtuc’s 

gone, 

She laughs to fee you ruin’d and undone ; 

Short are her joys ; but who her asts can tell? 

She boafts of heaven, but the lends to hell. 
Orcftes. 
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A Nw SONG. 
The lucklefs Lover. Sung at Mary-le-Bon*Gardens. 
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< At length wea--ried out, in paffion de--vout, I°ll leave her, 
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4 curfe hes fad fate, and mourn the ef-feéts of her pride, and 
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< when ‘tis too late, She'll curfe her fad fate, and 

















mourn the ef—feéts of her pride. 

















2. 4 

‘Now free was his heart, but Cupid a dart, Again difengag’d, at fortune enrzg’d, 

Let fly from his ne’er failing bow, Farewell he exclaim’d to a wife, 
And gay coquetill, cou’d force him at will, The man that has try’d, and twice been deny’é, 

To his wonted amufement heigh, ho. Mutt hate the whole fex for his life. 
‘She heard him complain, then Jaugh’d at his Then think O ye fair, who ftrive to enf{nare, 

pain, Ere time your bright beauty invades, 

And bade him his paffion forget, Be gentle and kind, when the youth's in the 
He vow'd and he fwore, hte’d love evermore, mind, 

Yet nothing cou’d move the coquet. Or faith ye may all die old maids. 

An FExtGmMa, By Mr. Eagle Caffwell. 
OME, give attention to my lay; Who fwift, with the revobving fun, 
My form to you I'll foon difplay + Like to the thread of life doth run. 

The fabric’s rais’d with pillars found, Infpeéting through the brittle wal}, 
The bafe and top completely round : You fee the mould’ ring atoms fall 5 
Thofe pagan temples which you fee, Then think of nature’s quick decay, 
In piétures oft, refemble me ; How fleeting time does pafs away: 
No idol god in me deth ftand, *Tis he! who, from the fhades of night, 
Wrought by the curious fculptor’s hand ; All hidden things brings out to light : 
But one that miniflers to thee Vain the attempt for to conceal 
A lefion of mortality ; What he prefents, without a veil. 


*,* We have received a great Varicty of curious Anfwers to the mathematical Quef- 
trons in our Jaf; but muft defer them, and feveral other Pieces, tilf our next, for Want 
of Room.—The Enigma, mentioned by our ingenious Friend Mr. Chefter, is miflaid, and 
we fhould be obliged to him for another Copy. The Piece from the young Gentleman, 
figned Crifpin, came to Hand, and wilf be inferted the firft Opportunity, 

N. BE. We are greatly obliged to our friendly Correfpondent Mr, Thorpe, and fhall make 
a proper Ufe ef the Hint he has givea us, ak 
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The Explanation of Mrs. Midnight’s Animal Comedians. 


To you, dear Friends, we hold th’ inftruéiive Glafs, 
That you may fee your Shadows as you pafs. 


1. HE monkies entertainment, 
where one of the fame [pecies 

adis the part of a waiter. 2. Two 
dogs, accoutred like foldiers, which 
fhew their adtiviry by jumping over 
feveral bundles of fticks. 4. Three 
dogs, in the charaters of Harlequin, 
Pero, and Colombine. 
fieging of a town by the dogs, who 
are repulfed by the monkies within, 
. and feveral of the dogs are thrown 
from the battlements. 5. A grand 


ballot dance by the dogs and monkies. 
6. The proprietor exercifing two mon- 
kies upon two dogs, like men on horfe- 


4. The be-° 


back, 7. A dog, who fhams lame, 
and performs feveral tricks on the 
cards. 8. One dog ftanding centry, 
while another wheels a barrow, with 
great nicety, clofe to the edge of the 
ftage, avoiding, with fome ifficulty, 
the many dangers of the pit. 9. A 
monkey managing a dog, with as 
much art, perhaps, as fome people 
would a horfe ; likewife mounts and 
difmounts before the audience. 10. A 
dog that goes up a ladder backwards, 
and afterwards walks round three can- 
dies upon his fore paws, in the man- 
ner defcribed. 


An Abftraét of the Anfwer made to the Demands of the King of Praffia. 


As the Demaids of the King of Prufia bas greatly alarmed the Nation, we pre- 
Jume the following Abfirad of the Anfuer made to them will nat be unacceptable 


to our Reaiers. 


HE Proffian King fays, in the expofiti- 

on of his motives, &c. * Thateighteen 

* Proffian thips were ftopt by Englifh priva- 
* teers, and forcibly carried into England; a 
* proceedure vifibly contrary to the Jaw of 
* nations." By the ftrong, ‘clear, and judici- 
ous anfwet to that piece it appears, that by 
the law of nations, where two powers ate at 
war, all thips are liable to be ftopf, and ‘exa- 
mined to whom they belong, and whether they 
are cafrying contraband to the enemy. That 
the goods of an enemy on hoard the thip of a 
friend, may be taken, That contraband goods 
going to the enemy, tho’ the property of a 
friend, may be taken as prize; becaufe fup- 
plying the enemy with what enables him 
ter to carry on the war, is a departure from 
neutrality, That the eftablithed method of 
determination, whether the capture be, or be 
not, lawful prize, is by a regular judicial pro- 
ceeding in the Court of Admiralty of that 
ftate to whom the capture belongs, judging by 
the law of mations. The evidence muft come 
from the papers on board, and oaths of the 
matter and principal officers. If there be falfe 
ot colourable papers ; if the mafter or officers 
grolsly “prevaricate ; if proper thip’s papers are 
not on board: or if the mafter and crew cah- 
fot fay whether the belongs to friend or ent- 
my, the law of nations allows, according to 
the different degrees of fufpicion, arifing from 
the fault of the thip taken, &c. cofts to be 
pre, or not received, by the claimant, In 


every maritime country there is a fuperior 
court of review, to which there lies an appeal, 
If no appeal ‘is offered, it is an acknoWledg- 
ment of the juftice of the fentence. 

Now, of dhe eighteen fhips in the firf Pruf- 
fian lift, 

Four, if ever taken, were reftored by the 
captors themfelves, to the Jatisfattion of thie 
Proffians, who have never complained in any 
court of juttice here, 

One was reftoted by fentencé; with full 
cofts and damagés. 

Three were reftored by fentence ; with 
freight for fuch goods belonging to the enemy 
as were condemned. 

Four thips were reftored by fentence ; but 
the cargges or part of them condemned as con- 
traband, and are not now aljedged to have 
been Pruffian property, 

Five fhips and cargoes were reftored by fen- 
tence ; but the claimant fubjeéted to pay cofts, 
becaufe, from the thip-papers, &c. there was 
ground to have condemned ; and the reftitu- 
tion was decreed merely on the faith of affida- 
yits afterwards allowed, 

One fthip (the Jaft of the cightcen) was re- 
ftored upon ap appeal ; but, from the circuth- 
ftances of the capture, without, cofts on cither 
fide. 

As to the lift of thirty-three neutral thips, 
in whofe cargoes the fubjedts cf Pruflia daim 
to have been 'interefted, 

Two of them never came before a court of 
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juftice in England; but (if taken) were re- 
ftored by the captors themlelves, to the entire 
fatisfattion of the owners. 

In fixteen of them, the goods claimed by 
the Pruffian fubjeéts appear to have been actu- 
ally reftored, by fentence, to the matters of 
hips in. which they were laden ; and, by the 
Cuftoms of the fea, the matter is in the place 
of the Jader. 

In fourteen of the cafes the Pruffian property 
was not verified by the.thips papers, or prepa- 
ratory examinations, cr the claimant's own 
affidavit, which he was allowed to make, 

The remaining caufe, with refpeét to part 
of the goods, was depending when the memo- 
viel and /\ft was delivered to the Britith Secre- 
tary of State; and the goods have fince been 
seftored by. fentence. 

So confcious were the claimants that the 
Court of Admiralty did right, there is not an 
appeal, in a fingle inftance, in the fecond lift, 
and but one in the firft. Yet the Pruffian 
King. founds the juftice and propriety of his 
having recourfe to réprifaisa——~ becaufe his 
* fubjeéts have not hitherto been able to ob- 
© tain any redrefs, either from the Englith 
* tfibunals, to whom they applied, or from the 
“ government, before whom they laid their 


© complaints."--The Jaw of nations founded: 


wpon juftice, equity, convenience, and the rea- 
$n'of-the thing, don’t allow of reprifals, ex- 
cept in cafe of violent injuries, direéted or 
fapported by the ftate, and juftice abfolutely 
denied in re minime dubia by all the tribunals, 
and afterwards by the Prince. (Grotius, 1. 
iii, c. 2.) 

When Judges are Jeft free, and give fentence 
according to their confcience, though it fhould 
he erroncous, that would be no ground for re- 
prifals. Upon doubtful queflions, different 
men think and judge differently; and alla 
friend can defire, is, that juftice thould be as 
impartially admipiftered to him, as it is to the 
fubjeéts of that Prince, in whofe courts the 
Matter is tried. ~, 

' As to the Pruffian commiffion to examine 
thefe cafes, ex parte, upon new fuggeftions, it 
was never attempted in any country of; the 
world before. Prize, or not prize, muft be 
determined by Courts of Admiralty belonging 
to the power whofe fubjeéts make the capture ; 
and even the principle this extraordinary com- 
miffion profefled to proceed on, that though 
thefe cargoes belonged to the Enemy, yet be- 
ing on board any neutral fhip, they were not 
liable to enquiry, feizure, or confilcation, is 
evidently falfe ; by the authorities of every 
writer on the law of mations, and the conftant 
practice, antient and modern. 

The report (mace to his Majefty by Sir 
George Lee, Dr. Paul, and the Attorney and 
Solicitor General) of the proceedings of the 
Court of Admiralty, and of their opinion con- 
ceming the nature and regularity of the pro- 
steiimgs peter the Pruffian commiffion, :nd 
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the demand pretended to be founded thereon, 
has the following obfervation: The Kigg of 
Pruffia has engaged his royal word to pay the 
Silefia debt to private men, Tt is negotiable, 
and raany parts have been afligned to the fub- 
jeéts of other powers. It will not be eafy to 
find an inftance, where a Prince has thought 
fit to make reprifals upon a debt due from 
himafelf to private men. There is a confidence 
that this will not be done: A private man 
lends money to a Prince upon the faith of an 
engagement of honour; becaufe a Prince can- 
not be compelled, like other men, in an ad- 
verfe way, by a Court of Juftice. So {crupu- 
loufly did England, France, and Spain adhere to 
this publick faith, that even during the war 
they fuffered no enquiry to be made, whether 
any part of the publick debts was due to fub- 
jects of the enemy ; though it is certain many 
Englith had money in the French funds, and 
many French had money in ours. 

This loan to the late Emperor of Germany, 
Charles VI, in January’ 1734-5, was not a 
ftate tranfaétion, but a mere private contract 
with the lenders, who advanced their money, 
upon the Emperor's obliging himfelf and his 
heirs to repay the principal with intereft, at 
the rate, in the manner, and at the times in 
the. contraét mentioned, without any delay, 
demur, deduction, or abatement whatfoever ; 
and Jeft the words fhould not be ftrong enough, 
he promifes to fecure the performance of his 
contraét -in and by fuch other inftruments, 
method, manner, form, and words, as fhould 
be moft effeétual and valid, to bind the faid 


-Emperor, his heirs, &c. or as the lenders 


fhould reafonably defire. 

As a fpecific real fecurity he mortgaged his 
revenues, of upper and lower Silefia, for pay- 
ment of principal and intereft ; and the whole 
debt was to be difcharged inthe year 1745. If 
the money could not be paid out of the reve- 
nus of Silefia, the Emperor and his heirs ftill 
remained debtors, and were bound to pay. 
The eviétion or deftruction of a thing mort- 
gaged don’t extinguifh the debt, or difcharge 
the debtér. Therefore the Emprefs Queen, 
without the confent ef the lenders, made it a 
condition of her yielding the Dutchies of Sifefia 
to his Pruffian Majefty, that he thould ftand 
in place of the late Emperor, in refpect to 
this debt, 

In confideration of this ceflion, the King of 
Pruffia engaged to her, both by the treaty of 
Breflau and by that of Drefden, that he would 
pay the money due to the fubjeéts of England 
by the Emprefs Queen according to the con- 
tract figned at London; and confequently 
bound himfelf to ftand in the place of the late 
Emperor, in refpeét of this money, to ail in- 
tents and purpofes. ; 

The late Emperor could not have feized this 
money as reprifals, or even in cafe of open was 
between the two nations, becaufe his faith was 
engaged to poy it witheut any delay, demys, 
7 Jcdudtion, 
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deduftion, or abatement whatfoever. If thefe 
words fhould not extend to all! poffible cafes, 
he had plighted his honour to bind himfelf, 
by any. other form of words, more effectually, 
to pay the money ; and therefore was liable 
at any time to be called upon to declare ex- 
prefly, that it fhould not be feiaed as reprifals, 
or in cafe of war; which is very commonly 
exprefied when fovereign Princes or States bor- 
row money from foreigners. Therefore, fup- 
pofing, for a moment, that his Pruffian Ma- 
jefty’s complaint was founded in juftice, and 
the law of nations, and that he had a right to 
make reprifals in general, he could not, con- 
fittent with his engagements to the Emprefs 
Queen, feize this money as reprifals, Befides, 
this whole debt, according to the contra@, 
ought to have been difcharged in 1745. It 
fhould, in refpeét of the private creditors, in 
juftice and equity, be confider’d as if the con- 
traét had been performed: And the Pruffian 
complaints don’t begin till 1746, after the 
whole debt ought to have been paid, Upon 
this principle of natural juftice, French thips 
and effects, wrongfully taken after the Spanith 
war, have, during the heat of the war with 
France, and fince, been reftored by fentence to 
the French owrers. No fuch fhips or effects 
ever were attempted to be confifcated, as ene- 
mies property here, during the war; becaufe, 
had it not been forthe wrong firft done, thefe 
effets would not have been in England. So 
had not the contract been firft broke, by non- 
payment of the whole loan in 1745, this mo- 
ney would not have been in his Pruffian Ma- 
jefty’s hands, 

The letter to M. Mechell, the Pruffian 
Secretary, inclofing this report, concludes thus: 


The Political State 


February 1. 
Efterday the Lords of the Treafury or- 
dered payment to be made to all thip- 
wrights, artificers, and labourers, to Chrift- 
mas laft, in all his Majefty’s yards, docks, 
&c, in the kingdom. 
February 5. 
Sheriffs appointed by his Majefty in Council, 
for the year, 1753. 
Berkthire, Humphrey Adams, of New Wind- 
for, Efq; 
Bedfordthire, Francis Herne, of Luton, Efq; 
Buckinghambhire, Charles Woodnoth, of Maids 
Moreton, Efq; 
Cumberland, Henry Curwen, of Working- 
ton, Efq; 
Chethire, John Leeche, of Carden, Efq; 
Camb’ & Hunt’ Sir Samuel Clarke, Bart. 
Cornwall, William Morthead, of Cartuther, 
E(q; 
+ em Sir John Chichefter, of Rawleigh, 
art. 
Dorfetthire, Humphry Sturt, of Horton, Efq; 
Derbyshire, Goodere Fletcher, of Heanor, Eq; 
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* You will not be furprized, Sir, that in an 
affair, which has fo greatly alarmed the 
whole nation, who are entitled to that pro- 
teétion which his Majefty cannot difpenfe 
with himfelf from granting ; the King has 
taken time to have things examined to the 
bottom ; and that his Majefty finds himfelf 
obliged, by the faéts, to adhere to the ju- 
ftice, and legality, of what has been done in 
his courts, and not to admit the irregular 
proceedings which have been carried on elfe- 
where, 

* The late war furnifhed many inftances, 
which ought to have convinced all Europe, 
how fcrupuloufly the courts here do juflice 
upon fuch occafions, They did not even 
avail themfelves of an open war to feize or 
detain the effects of the enemy, when it ap- 
peared that thofe effects were taken wrong- 
fully before the war. This circumftance 
muft do honour to their proceedings ; and 
will, at the fame time, thew that it was as 
little neceffary, as proper, to have recourfe 
elfewhere to proceedings entirely mew and 
unufual, 

* The King is fully perfuaded, that what 
has paffed at Berlin, has been occafioned 
fingly by theill grounded informations, which 
his Pruffian Majefty has receiv'd of thefe 
affairs: And does not at all doubt but that, 
when his Pruffian Majefty thall fee them 
in their true light, his natural difpofition 
to juftice and equity will induce him imme- 
diately to reétify the fleps which have been 
occafioned by thofe informations ; and to 
complete the payment of the debt charged 
* on the Dutchy of Silefia, according to his 
* engagements for that purpofe.’ 


of Europe, &c, 


Effex, William Hunt, of Woodford, Efq; 

Gloucefterfhire, Thomas Kemble, of Tewkt- 
bury, Efq; 

Hertfordthire, Caleb Lomax, of Chilwick-Bu- 
ry, Efq; 

Herefordthire, Thomas Dunne, of Gatley- 
Park, Efq; 

Kent, Sir John Shaw, of Eltham, Bart. 

Leicefterfhire, William Herrick, of Beauman- 
nor, Efq; 

Lincolnfhire, Charles Amcotts, of Harring- 
ton, Efq; 

Monmouthfhire, William Jenkins, of Goy- 
tree, Efq; 

Northumberland, Robert Fenwick, of Le- 
mington, Efq; 

Northamptonfhire, Armftead Parker, of Pe- 
terborough, Eq; 

Norfolk, Hambleton Cuftance, of Weflon, 
Efq; 

Notthughamihice, Mundy Mufters, of Col- 
lick, Efq; 

Oxfordthire; Thomas Horde, of Coate, Efq; 

Rutlandthire, Willigm Brufhficld, Efq; 

Shropfhire, 
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Shropthire, Rowland Wingfield, of Prefton City of Lincoln, Monday March 12, at the 
Brockhurft, Efq; "city. 

er tg Macie, of Wefton, Efq;  Lincolnthire, the fame day, at Lincoln-caftle. 

Staffordthire, Richard Drakeford, of Caftle-' Nottinghamfhire, Friday March 16, at Not- 
church, Efq; : tingham. 

Suffolk, Robert Sparrow, of Kettleborough, Town of Nottingham, Saturday March 17, 
Efq; at Nottingham. 

Southampton, James Ward, of Crabborne, Efq; Derbythire, Tuefday March 20, at Derby. 

Surry, Edward Langton, of Bermondfey, Efq; Leicetterfhire, Friday March 23, at Leicefter- 


Sufex, Robert Randall, of Herrings, Efq; ‘  caftle. 

Warwickthire, Benjamin Palmer, of Oulton’ Borough of Leicefter, Saturday March 24, at 
End, Efq; ‘ Leicefter. 

Worcefterfhire, Thomas Phillips, of Stowr- City of Coventry, Tuefday March 27, at Co- 
bridge, Efq; ventry. 


Wiltthire, Edward Polhil, of Heale, Efq; Warwickhhire, Wednefday March 28, at War 
Yorkthire, Sie Ralph Milbank, of Halnaby, wick, 


Bart. HOME CIRCUIT. 
SOUTHWALES. Mr, Juftice Wright, and Mr. Juftite Clive. 
Brecon, David Williams, of Gare, Efq; Hertfordfhire, Wednefday March 7, at Hert- 
Carmarthen, Wm. Thomas, of Caftlegowed, ford. 
Efq; Effex, Mcnday March 12, at Chelmsford, 
Cardigan, Lewis Rogers, of Gelly, Efq; ¥ ‘Annday March 19, at Rochefter. 


Glamorgan, Thomas Roufe, Efq; 


‘onday March 26, at Eaft-Crinfted. 
Pembroke, John Smith, of Geffrefton, Efq; 


Sur ‘onday April 2, at Croydon. 


Radnor, Richard Lloyd, of Llanbadarn-Vyn- VESTERN CIR CUT. 
nidd, Efq; Mr. fs on Legse, and Mr. Baron Smythe. 
NORTH-WALES, Southampton, ‘Tuefday March 13, at Win- 
Anglefca, Bodychan Sparrow, of Bodychan, chefier~catt 


Efq; Dorfet, Afonday March 39, at Dorchefter. 
Carnarvon, Owen Hughes, of Trefan, Efq; City and county of Exeter, Friday March 23, 
Denbigh, Kenrick Eyton, of Eyton, Efq; at the Guildhall. 

Flint, Edward Pennant, of Baghiilt, Efq; Devon, the fame day, at the caftle of Exeter. 
Merioneth, Robert Price, of Caecock, Efq; Cornwall, Friday March 31, at Launcefton. 
Montgomery, William Powell, of Pool, Efq; Somerfet, Saturday April 7, at the caftle at 
February 10. Taunton. 
Days 2ppointed for holding the enfuing Lent Wilts, Friday April 13, at New Sarum, 
affizes. OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
NORFOLK CIRCUIT. Mr, Juftice Gundry, and Mr. Baron Adams. 
Lord Chief Juftice Lee, and Mr. Juftice Den- Berks, Monday March 5, at Reading, 
nifon. Oxford, Wednefday March 7, at Oxford. 
Bucks, Monday March 12, at Aylefbury. Worcefterthire, Saturcay March 10, at Wor- 
Bedfordthire, ‘Thurfday March 15, at Bed- cefter, 


ford, City of Worcefter, the fame day, at Worcef- 
Huntingdonfhire, Saturday March 17, at Hune ter city. 


tingdon, Staffordfhire, Wednefday March 14, at Staf- 
Cambridgefhire, Monday March 19, at Cam- ford. 


bridge. Salop, Monday March 19, at Shrewfbury. 
Norfolk, Thurfday March 22, at Thetford. | Herefordshire, Saturday March 24, at Here- 
Suffolk, Monday March 26, at Bury St. Ed- ford. 


munds. Monmouth, Thurfday March 29, at Mon- 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT. mouth. 
Lord Chief Juftice Willesy and Mr. Juftice Gloucefterfhire, Saturday March 31, at Glou- 
Fofter. cefter, 
City * ee Monday March 19, at the City of Gloucefter, the fame day, at Gloucef- 
Guildhall, 


ter city. 

Yorkshire, the fame day at the caftle of York. NORTH-WALES. 

Lancafhire, Monday April 2, at Lancafter- Hon. William Noel, Chief Juftice, and the 
caftle, Hon. John Talbot. 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT. Montgomeryfhire, Wedunefday April 4, at 
Lord Chief Baron Parker, and Mr. Juftice Pool. 


Birch. Denbighthire, Tuefday April 10, at Ruthin. 
Northamptonfhire, ‘Tuefday March 6, at Flintfhire, Monday April 16, at Flint. 
Northampton. Chefhire, Saturday April 21, at the caitle at 
Ratland, Friday March 9, at Oakham, Chefter, . 
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Births, Marriages, Deaths, Prefer- 
ments, Promotions, Bankrupts, &c. 


ORN. A fon to Sir William Court- 
nay, Bart. A daughter to her Grace 
the Duchefs of Hamilton. 

Arried, The Hon, George Bridges 
Rodney, Efq; to Mifs Jane Compton. 
Charles Gibfon, Efq; of Kenfington, to Mifs 
Pool, of Bloomfbury. Philip Reginald Ryley 
Taylor, Efq; of the Inner Temple, to Milfs 
Baylifs, of Suffolk. Lionel Simpion, Efq; to 
Lady Kitty Brydges. Chriftopher Spearman, 
Efy; to Mifs Appleworth, of Leyton, near 

Rochefter. 
IED, —— Parfons, Efq; in Chnrch- 
court, near Burlington-gardens. The 
fon of Sir William Beauchamp Proétor, Bart. 
John Burridge, Efq; in Scotland-yard. Dr. 
‘Thomas Wallis, at Stamford in Lincolnthire. 
Rev. Mr. Weller, at Maidftone, in Kent. 
Andrew Clark, Efq; near Radnor. Robert 
Tothill, Efq; in Red Lion-ftreet. Capt. John 
Wareing, in Smith-ftreet. Philip Clifton, Efg; 
at Hackney, ‘Thomas Burdett, Efq; in Red 
Lion-ftreet. Rev. Mr. Stuart, Prebendary of 
Chichefter, &c. Dr. Deacon, an emingnt 
Phyfician at Manchefter. Rev. Mr, Furney, 
Archdeacon of Surry, at Hucklecot, near 

Gloucefter. 
Referments. Rev. Mr. Frankland to 
the living of Sundrich, in the county of 
Kent, Rev. Mr. Denne, to the living of 
Maiditone, in the fame county. Rev. Mr. 
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Cokayne, to be lecturer of St. Michael Royal, 
College-hill. 
Romoted. Sir William Lowther, Bart, 
to be keeper of the feals f_r the county 
of Weftmoreland. Frederick Frankland, Efq; 
to be a Commiffioner of excife. William 
Moreton, Efg; to be Recorder of the city of 
London. 
—K—TS. George Kendall, Mte of Bil- 
lericay, in the county of Effex, baker 
and chapman. John Towniend, of the parifle- 
of St, James’s, Weftminfter, in the county of 
Middlefex, vintner. William Hall, of the 
parith of St. Paul’s, Covent-Garden, in the 
county of Middlefex, cheefemonger. Jofeph 
Pinfold, late of Little Barrington-mills, in 
the county of Gloucefter, clothier and chap- 
man. Robert Terry, late of Ipfwich-in the 
cosnty of Suffolk, linen-draper and chap- 
man. Edward Webb, of the parith of St. 
Dunftan iw the Eaft, dealer and chapman. 
Thomas Marfhal, formerly of Bifhopfgate- 
ftreet, but now of Newgate-fircet, London, 
tobacconift and chapman. Thomas Maffev, 
late of the city of Chefter, linen-draper, Wil- 
liam Allen, of Witham, in the county of Ef- 
fex, fhopkeeper and chapman. John Reade 
and William Beach, of Parliament-ftreet, 
Weftminfter, linen-drapers 2nd partners. Haac 
Sugdon, of Long-lane, mear the borough of 
Southwark, in the county of Surry, clothicr and 
chapman, John Marky, of Fleetftreet, Lon- 
don, taylor. Thomas Stephenfon, of Stockton 
upon Tees, in the county of Durham, fhip- 


carpenter, dealer, and chapman, 
‘ 
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Tackhoufe’s Hiftory of the Bible, Number 
S I, 25 32 42 5» 6» 75 8,9, 10, 11, 325 
13, 14, 15, 16, 37, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 
25. 245 25, 26, 27, 28, 20, 30, 31, 32» 
33> 34> 35> 36, 37, 38, 39 4% 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45. ‘Fo-be continued Weekly, at 
6d. a number; illuftrated with a new fet 
ef ufeful and ornamental raps and fculp- 
tures, confifting of one-hundred and four 
copper- plates, which coft upwards of eight- 
hundred pounds engraving from original 
paintings, and given ome in each number, 
with four fheets of Letter-prefs. Hinton. 
ne New and Univerfal Diétionary of Arts 
and Sciences, Number 1, 2, 35 49 5) 6 7» 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 38, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, zs, 
29 30 3%, 32> 33» 34 35» 95 37) 3% 
392 4% 41) 42» 43> 44> 45, 45, 47, 48, 
49» 5% $1, 525 53> 54s $5+ 59 57> 53s 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, G6, 67, 638, 
69, 70) 715 725 73s 749 759.75» 77, 73s 
79, 80, 82, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
8g, 90, OF, 92) 93, 943 to be continued 
weekly, at 6d. a number, the whole to 
make ong volume ia folio, wich a great num- 


ber of copper-plates, all new engraved. 
Hinton. 
Memoirs of Sir Charles Goodville and his fa- 


mily, 2 vols. Brown and Whitton, 6s. 

The beauties of the {peétators, tatlers, and 
guardians, 2 vols. Baldwin, 6s. 

The Duke of Newcaftle’s letter, by his Ma- 
jefty’s order, to Monfieur Mitchel, the 
King of Pruffia’s Secretary, Owca, 1s. 

The infpeftcr, 2 vols. Griffith, 6s. 

The plain Englifh difpenfatory. By Colborne. 
Kent, 5s. 

The deift triumphant. Baldwin, 3s. 

The hilliad, an cpic poem. By Smart, New - 
berry, 2s. ‘ 

The adventures of Fardinand Count Fathom, 
2 vols. sar pe 6s. 

The principles of natural and revealed religi- 
on. By Warburt n, firft vol. Knapton. 

The whole duty of a worman. Baldwin, 2s. 

A review of the manufacturers complaints a- 
gainit the wool grower. Cooper, 1s. 

The gamefter, a tragedy. Francklin, 1s. 6d, 

A {pecch made at the enthronement and in- 
ftallation of the Rev. Father in God, Ri- 
chard Lord Bifhop of Durham, Innys, 6 d. 

Prices 
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